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BY LOUIS C. SENGER. 


I. 


‘6 ELLO, Eddie!” 

“Hello, dad!” 

The old man was a little breathless 

from his walk up the track. After 

the fast freight had passed his house 
he had seen the round fist of the semaphore at 
the signal station shake at the train in em- 
phatic command. He had walked rapidly at 
first, slowing up as he came toward the engi- 
neer, who stood with his oil-can in one hand 
and a bunch of hempen waste in the other. 

After the first glance the engineer went on 
fussing and petting at the great muscles of 
the locomotive and poking the long nose of 
the can here and there among the wheels. 
He did not look up again and the old man 
watched him in silence. 

“Well,” he asked at length, “How’s 
thing?” 

“Oh, all right,” the other answered cheer- 
fully, head and shoulders thrust under the 
boiler. Presently he placed the can upon the 
cab step and stood leisurely wiping his hands 
upon the waste. He looked back into the 
cab, and, as he did not then discover the fire- 
man, he cautiously brought a new pipe from 
a pocket of his overalls. 

“T sent it up last week, twist, but they did’nt 
stop, and so,—and—”’ 

“Oh!” said the old man a little helplessly. 
He avoided looking at the other and each 
made careful note of the pattern of the mouth- 
piece. 

“What did they stop yeh for?” at last the 
old man demanded, turning to look resent- 
fully at the tower. 

“Oh, thirty-three’s been holdin’ us all the 
way up,” the engineer replied with a certain 
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air of relief. 
here.” 

They conversed with much greater ease un- 
til the operator called to Eddie from the tower 
and the engineer went for his orders. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said as he swung 
himself into the cab. 

“T thought yeh was a little late,” the father 
answered from below, reluctant to leave. 
“Well, take care yerself,’ he added, as the 
steam began to hiss somewhere among the 
wheels. 

“Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

The old man turned and watched until the 
train sank into the fog-padded mountain; 
then he turned and walked back down the 
track, once or twice looking furtively at the 
pipe. 


“Guess they'll side-track up 


II. 


When he had almost reached his home the 
old man heard the roar of the going freight 
swung from crag to crag through the funnel 
of the river gorge. He watched it crawling 
away like some huge serpent until it disap- 
peared behind a distant overhanging corner. 
Then he turned and entered the house. 

From the opposite wall the placid face of’a 
woman looked out of a gilt frame, and directlv 
beneath it a chubby-faced boy scowled pro- 
foundly. This -was the only decorative effect 
in the little room except a mathematical cover 
on the wooden mantel. A bare table in the 
center held a few unwashed dishes of his meal 
at the end of the night watch, finished at the 
breakfast time of day. He washed the dishes 
and cleaned the room, conversing gravely 
in the meantime with the two faces on the 
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wall. He had lived alone so long that when 
thus engaged he often forgot to shut the door 
and glance shamefacedly in the corners. 
Later the old man sat down in the single easy 
chair and contemplated his new pipe until he 
dozed. 

“Well, I spose I’ve got to go to bed,” he 
said finally. He arose and sighed. ‘Tired 
to-day. Everybody’s got a double trick.” 
He passed into the other room. He was 
filled with a vague unrest and an_ inde- 
finable longing, which would have answered 
that he must some day go to Solladay, the end 
of the division, to live with Eddie. But he 
never questioned it, and his life remained to 
walk every night between towers HN and 
KL, report the track and stand for orders, 
only half understanding and never allowed 
to realize his importance in the scheme of 
the world, which was to run trains. Never- 
theless he grew restive and lonely, and on 
Sundays he sometimes walked four miles over 
the hills to a church, wearing threadbare 
black and a prim, old-fashioned, high hat. 

By night the wind had increased to a gale 
and when the night track-walker left his home 
it mourned along the empty hill-sides with the 
somber dreariness of the winter’s storm. Up 
on the narrow curving shelf of the railroad it 


flung the sleet stinging into his face and fall- 
ing, built strange, fantastic additions to his 


beard. As he trudged along, the shadows 
of his legs struck flail-like from out the nar- 
row circle of light, lost almost at once, and 
with his head bended against the wind he 
could see the polished rail-tops catching redly 
at the lantern flame. All else was empty of 
color or form, save the storm-swirl just about 
the lamp. At times the sound of the con- 
gested river came up in a low intense hiss, 
a sound that might have come from afar or 
might have come an arm’s length. 

It was two winding miles to KL, the end 
of his watch. He rested for a moment when 
he reached the tower, lingering in the cheer 
of the cozy little office to talk with the opera- 
tor and to warm his fingers at the stove. The 
sensitive nerves of the railroad, strung from 
tower to station, made the least uncommon 
thing known to the intelligence many miles 
away and frequent messages came to the 
towers for the sentinels who paced between 
them night and day. Here in the hills there 
had been double duty for the past three nights. 
It had rained until every crevice poured to 
the river full of vomit from the surfeited peaks, 
and even tracks, black-dyed by the daily toil- 
ing monsters, were sodden so that each truck 
of a passing train spurted thin mud from 
beneath the rail-ends where the frost had long 
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held the ground rigid. Finally it had grown 
colder and snow and sleet mingled with the 
rain and slanted down lance-like, melting as 
it fell, Only on the trees it had remained in 
thin patches until the hill-sides looked cloud- 
sown; but to the task of blotting out the 
tracks, where the rails were slippery with a 
mixture of water and soot and oil, the storm 
had been inadequate. 

It was easy returning to HN with the wind 
at his back and the track-walker was soon 
upon his second beat again facing the storm, 
He would be out to-night until far toward 
the morning upon the same stretch of track, 
every foot of which he knew as he knew the 
path that led to his door-step. Afterward he 
would go back to the loneliness of his little 
house by the tracks. Eddie had been gone four 
years and it was seldom that they chanced to 
meet as they had that morning; but every op- 
posite day when his train passed they ex- 
changed a swift greeting,and at night when the 
fast freight came down the old man, at his duty 
somewhere in the dark, would see the en- 
gineer in dim silhouette against the soft glow 
of the cab lights. 

It was slow walking on the corduroy of the 
tracks and his toes frequently slipped from 
the ties, where the sleet lay huddled in little 
piles. He stumbled once or twice and the 
lantern rattled against his legs. In the weird 
night distances were strangely blurred and 
distorted but he could make his way around 
the curves without the aid of an occasional 
tree or solitary rock that came into dull, 
ghostly view. Ahead of him the mountain 
had retreated from a charge of the river and 
the track clung to it in the place known all 
over the division as the “Big Curve.” Further 
on the river swung to avoid an encounter with 
a rocky cliff that grimly stanchioned the slope 
above. At the end of the curve an open cut 
had been gouged out of the outlying fortress 
and at either end, above and below the tracks, 
was a seamed and rugged masonry of solid 
rock. 

In the shelter of the cut he paused and fum- 
bled at his coat and shook the sleet from the 
folds of his cap. A rattling junk-train had 
passed a short time before and the cut still 
held the gaseous stench of soft coal. With 
the railroad instinct he knew that the west 
bound express was long past due. He always 
watched the express go by and he often won- 
dered, perhaps with a little of the self-pity of 
the sentinel, about the people he saw. He 
remembered that last night a baby face had 
been pressed close to the window, turning 
swiftly in his direction as the train plunged 
past. 
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Something had also held the fast freight, 
vast bound on the return trip home to SO. 
He looked back up the track but its lights 
were not visible. His eyes left the track 
and went up into the night to a single patch 
of sky, lighter than the rest, and while he 
looked the clouds shredded apart like fine 
fleece and then closed swiftly in again. After 
all, he suddenly thought, looking up at the 
dimly working mass above, why shouldn’t he 
stop work if he liked and go to Solladay to 
live? It was a sudden impulse, and he had 
taught himself to stifle impulses at once; but 
upon this thought he dwelt half defiantly. He 
reflected that he was an old man, acknowl- 
edging the fact without resentment, without 
the vague challenge he would feel at another 
time. There was something in the great 
voice of the storm that momentarily discour- 
aged selfishness; something in the immensity 
of the night that made him feel the lesson of 
insignificance as he had never before felt it. 
But the philosophy of self, a subtler, finer un- 
selfishness, came to him. He longed sud- 


denly to be something to Eddie, with a feeling 
as great and warm as the reaching out of a 
youth with wide ideals, narrowed in his case 
by world-knowledge and touched by the ex- 
perience of individual limitations. He knew 
that he had once been something to the moth- 
erless curly-head. 


Somehow his memory 
clung persistently to one single image, and 
he always remembered the little fellow as he 
used to sit on the door-step to have his shoes 
buttoned. 

Dropping his eyes with a little sigh he at 
length glanced up the track once more and 
in a sudden dismay caught at his trousers. 
He could feel the pipe there and he went on 
smiling gently. 

When he reached the open side-hill the 
wind swooped suddenly down and _half 
blinded him. Suddenly and’ without warning 
his foot caught fast somehow and he fell head- 
long, flinging the lantern as he tumbled. For 
an instant he grovelled, bruised and shaken. 
Then he slowly arose and found the lantern. 

A foot-wide, jagged crack stretched from 
beneath his feet until he lost it in the gloom 
ahead. There was another by his side, leer- 
ing up at him, sinister as the scar of crime in 
a face. Instinctively he turned in a direction 
which held a threatening force. He limped to 
the steep embankment and gazed down to 
where he felt the river. He breathlessly tried to 
pierce the gloom below, holding the lantern 
high above his head. When he turned he saw 
that the track was awry and lay twisted 
toward the river, and the end of one rail had 
been turned upward like a broken barrel- 


hoop. He walked over to the hill side of the 
track, almost falling over the crumbling edge 
of a hole, and he saw the smooth scratch of 
an avalanche down the bank. At his feet in 
the hole under the tracks water trickled and 
gurgled. 

He gazed fascinated and bewildered, until 
a slow horror soaked through and through 
him. Since he had been there, only a little 
time before, some force with which even his 
imagination could not grapple had possessed 
this spot. A sudden loneliness fell upon him as 
he tried to surmise this grim thing that had 
crept here in the dark. Then he suffered a 
blind, unreasoning terror that came from the 
sudden and inexplicable confusion of things 
he had long regarded as immovable. He 
turned and fled—fled shirkingly, like a man in 
the grasp of a dream-terror, and the tinkling 
of the water in the hole pursued him like the 
laughter of a demon. 


He did not know how long he ran thus, 
kept by mere habit in keeping between the 
rails of the track in the direction he had come, 
but suddenly there shot through the turmoil 
of his thoughts one distinct thing—Eddie and 
the fast freight. He stopped and wavered, and 
then sank as though his legs had been moved 
away... . . ~. Ft iight have -been 
years that he sat watching the lantern spitting 
out flashes of orange light. There was a piece 
of a coupling-pin close by it and a slit of light 
came between it and the ground. He 
watched it with fevered intentness, counting 
‘ach flash as he would a pulse, waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting. Still feeling that he was the vic- 
tim of a nightmare, he groped desperately 
through the sense of unreality which sur- 
rounded him, sure that he must presently 
emerge. In the first shaken moments he 
clung to the expectancy, to the strange sense 
of succor in something higher, which only 
leaves us with death. 

Finally his gaze wandered. Far ahead a 
feeble light or two, blurring phosphorescently 
in the storm-haze, indicated the tower. 

He looked at the tower-light for a time with 
an intensity that hurt his forehead, and as 
though from out this thing had suddenly 
grown the meaning of a hateful bondage, his 
fear and his perplexity turned to rage. Still 
with that stupid intentness of gaze he stood 
up and pushed back his sleeves like a man who 
is about to wrestle. And as he looked at it 
the light from the tower seemed to come near- 
er and clearer and sharper, until it confronted 
him face to face and searched in him for the 
thing he had resolved to do. He defied it sav- 
agely. Disregarding its new meaning, regard- 
less of all things save one, he knew that he 
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was going back to flag the fast freight; but 
he felt, as a man who chooses finally between 
laws, that some kind of warning or expla- 
nation or apology was due to the thing he had 
renunciated. 

3ut still he did not go back, but stood and 
looked at the auger-boring flame until it 
blurred and dripped upon the rail ahead of 
him. It glimmered and slid almost to his feet 
and back again, and up again and back. When 
it swung toward him he shrank as though it 
might scorch. Then other lights came, many 
of them, all sloughed from the central one— 
the night was full of them, dancing and sway- 
ing in strange loops and figures. They stood 
there with all the effects of a tangible presence, 
and he opposed them with all the strength of 
his will. He argued, he raised his hands and 
raged; he screamed and implored. But Ed- 
die! With a frantic gesture he pushed them 
all aside and turned to flag the fast freight. 

As he turned one single light swung sharply 
around and he could feel it hovering in the air 
over his head. He cringed along as though 
it was about to flay him. There was a sinister 
menace in the way the others were reaching 
up the rail at his back, sliding. With a sud- 
den craft he thought that this relentless pur- 
suit must cease when he reached the curve: 
he must walk backward so that he could watch 
them. He faced about, but in a sudden limp- 
ness of mind he forgot his plan, and then 

He had once read in the newspaper that 
Eddie sent to him the account of an engineer 
who had stuck to his post and died. The 
newspaper had said many fine things about 
this man which he could not understand, but 
he somehow felt the falseness of it. He had 
dealt with the matter of the miraculous engi- 
neer according to the simplicity of his nature, 
and he had finally dismissed from his thoughts 
the man who had died at his post as something 
wrong. A man who stuck to his post and died 
was a fool. 

Until that night he neither knew how false 
it was, nor why. 

There was one far-off man who had gov- 
erned him during all the long years he had 
watched that stretch of track. He had been 
bound by this one man’s terse orders which 
had sought him out by day and by night, an- 
ticipating every phase of his duty. In all his 
long service he had never been free from this 
man who pestered him at first, and in the end 
held him rigid and immovable to his own will. 
He had never seen this man who knew every- 
thing, who could see all things from afar, and 
who never slept. He had even ceased to re- 
gard him as a mere man, and in his imagi- 
nation there had grown a wizard personality— 
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pitiless, inexorable, and final. At first he had 
been jealous of the power which cheated him 
out of a responsibility which should have been 
his own; forgetting this pride he came to de- 
pend more and more upon those commands; 
at length he leaned upon the invisible power 
and as a bar of steel is bent and twisted to do 
a little service in a vast piece of machinery, 
so he had gradually grown to be a part of this 
greater mechanism. The lights of the tower 
ahead somehow stood for this personality and 
when they compelled him to stop and face 
them he forgot all save the sense of utter help- 
lessness in its grasp of intolerable might. For 
a time he grappled with it and strove to fling 
aside the weight of its power; he tried pit- 
eously to formulate some sort of protest. Then 
of a sudden he started for the light with care- 
ful, patient aim, his face drawn and haggard, 
and his eyes burning. 

Like a man mesmerized he walked, con- 
scious only of that implacable thing ahead, 
that now lost all it had ever held of peace and 
satisfaction. Another light, dumb and soul- 
less, came from somewhere behind the first, 
and for a moment blotted it out. He was grad- 
ually roused by the roar of a train, steadier 
and more compact than the sound of the 
storm. It was the express—a thing which 
had always held a place in his life that might 
be filled in another’s by riches, or by responsi- 
bility, or mayhap a cursed knowledge. The 
hideous cruelty of the Thing he must obey had 
never seemed so bitter, but in that instant he 
felt for the first the justice of It’s rigorous rule: 
he must stop the express. He glanced down 
at the light and with a sense of re-assurance 
it seemed to him as though he now had It’s 
meaning aright: he would flag the express, 
and in a sudden thought like an inspiration it 
came to him that he would ask them to go 
on and stop the fast freight. 

The engineer opened his cab window and 
leaned out, impatiently watching the lantern 
bobbing along the track and still circling in 
the danger signal. ‘“Well?” he demanded. 
The old man came within the circle of light 
and the engineer swore wonderingly, inquir- 
ingly. He walked back and half dragged the 
old man into the cab. 

Well, he had done it, and now that the 
Thing was appeased and the sense of captivity 
faded from him, he was torn by the thought 
of the thing he had not done. But why didn't 
they go on? From the time It had overpow- 
ered him he had felt that some means would 
be devised by It to stop the fast freight, and 
this triist had evolved itself into an absolute 
assurance. Why did they wait so long? He suf- 
fered a brief frenzy and stamped with his feet. 
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The conductor came into the engine and he 
too stood staring at him. Then they began to 
question. “The Big Curve. The Big Curve. 
This end of the Big Curve,” he answered wear- 
ily, in the manner of a man who fought with 
memory. The train moved and he discovered 
that they were going the wrong way. “Fer 
God’s sake! Fer God’s sake! Fer God’s sake!’ 
he implored. The fireman held him fast and 
with rough tenderness brushed at his muddy 
clothing. 

The engineer somehow caught at the truth 
through the old man’s maunderings and sav- 
agely bawled to the conductor, pulling back 
the throttle until a ring of sparks filled the 
windows. The conductor, for once an indi- 
vidual, disregarded everything save the price of 
this old man’s act and put behind him the rule 
which exactly specified what he should do in 
this case. When the express reached the tower 
he sprang up the steps and the dazed operator 
turned from his instrument to answer that the 
fast freight was already in the block. There 
remained a single chance and the conductor, 
with a thrill of defiance, resolved to take it. 

They tucked the train in a place of safety 
on the side-track by the tower. Some one led 
the old man down the steps and he sank weak- 
ly upon the ground. They cut off the engine 
and she slid up the track feeling the way war- 
ily. The engineer stood with his feet planted 
wide apart, his hands clenched tight around 
the throttle, and his eyes fixed keenly upon the 
track in front. A lantern slung over one arm, 
a brakeman stood upon the step clinging to 
the hand-rails, set like a man at the beginning 
of a race. The others leaned far out of the 
windows, straining at the wood-work with 
their fingers. Slower and slower moved the 
engine and the brakeman was about to drop 
to the ground and run on ahead when the 
head-light shot around the curve ahead. Their 
engine stopped and screamed out warnings. 

Standing rigid and with lips moving vainly, 
they watched the engine quiver into the dim 
outline of a vision never to be forgotten. 
Their eyes straining with a paroxysm of futile 
pity they watched that reckless rush down the 
grade, so near that they saw the cab lights 
shining along the polished boiler-jacket. And 
they leaned far from the windows, and 
stretched out their hands, and _ sounds 
wrenched from their lips that were more than 
words—things torn from their bare souls. 
Then suddenly the engine rearedlike a wound- 
ed thing and strained back desperately at the 
weight behind. They heard the thud! thud! 
thud! of the heavy wheels pounding the ties; 
the deadened sound of the plunge down the 
embankment; a single wild, startled clang of 


the bell, long-drawn and ending in a shrill 
shudder; the first terrific crash and the horrid 
rending and crunching of the final chaos. And 
looking, their eyes drawn by wires, they saw 
far down below and close to the river a cloud 
of steam and smoke, rose-hued about the edge 
and spread out by the wind until it was lost in 
the night. And eye-bound they saw a single 
red flame light up the black mass by the wa- 
ter’s edge, and they fought with something 
while it flung and shook itself free from the 
rest. The flame shot up brighter and they saw 
the gleam of its teeth and the horrid intensity 
of its sightless gaze. 

“Fer God’s sake give him air!” whispered 
the fireman, half strangled like a man who has 
suddenly lost his voice. 

As the thing dropped to the earth the light 
spluttered out. 


III. 


Eddie Murphy was the youngest engineer 
on the division. As a lad he knew signals, and 
he could run an engine when his little ignor- 
ant-wise strength was strained to make move 
the heavy reverse-lever. On occasions some 
kindly big engineer would take him on a run, 
perched in the fireman’s side, tugging at the 
bell-rope. At the division-end he haunted the 
railroad from car-shops to yard-limits until 
he could read orders and his talk came to be 
amazingly technical. When he was finally 
enrolled upon the books of the company he 
served his apprenticeship as fireman with old 
Uncle Dan Stivetts, who had operated every- 
thing from an old wood-burner down to the 
most modern compound, and who knew the 
making of a good engine driver. In all those 
years the old man had opened the store of his 
knowledge to no one except to Eddie, telling 
it in the vernacular of the railroad, which is 
one-half pure poetry. Eddie could make an 
engine go further and faster than any engi- 
neer on the run; and this, too, with less worry 
to the machine. No one knows why this is so 
of the best engineer, but it is as true as the 
fact that there are certain men who were born 
to ride horses. 

To Eddie Murphy old Two-thirty-eight was 
a thing with a personality as distinct as his 
own. Dingy and battered, broken down under 
the strain of passenger service, she had come 
to him with her class changed after having 
been relegated to light freight work. She had 
long been regarded in the service as a “cranky 
old fool,” but once when she failed him in the 
Big Cut, during the great blizzard, another 
engineer referred to her in terms which left 
some doubt about the ultimate target of his 
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witticisms; and Eddie, scrupulously careful of 
the privileges which allowed him to abuse her 
with somewhat profane affection himself, set 
upon the other and both avenged her and re- 
imbursed himself for the mental labor in- 
volved. He was questioned after the blizzard 
episode concerning Two-thirty-eight’s health 
by the man whose duty it was to know, and 
Eddie defended her loyally and so hotly that 
the master mechanic looked blank and forgot 
to swear. “She’s no snow-plough, like some 
o’ them other damned elephants,” he said 


scornfully, “but give her a decent job, sech as 
she kin do, an’ she'll do it, by thunder!” 


Moreover, there was a certain scar in her 
number-plate that they had failed to remove on 
an occasion that they had both been laid up, 
and he sometimes regardedit gravely. Attimes 
he stood and looked wonderingly at her, and 
then he would reach up suddenly and pat her 
as he might the breast of some splendid ani- 
mal. It was strange that he never thought to 
admire the maker of the thing he loved; but 
his engine had always been to him as he had 
found it and somehow responsible for itself, 
with ways and moods and tricks of temper 
as devious as those of a thoroughbred hunter. 
Always an honest fondness and sometimes a 
large personal pride possesses those who may 
tame giants. But these were not the most po- 
tent sentiments that Eddie felt for his charge: 
underneath all else and never, never forgot- 
ten, was Fear, which is the meaning of many 
things. It is always there, deep down in the 
engineer’s consciousness, and when it becomes 
self-apparent he loses his usefulness as the 
driver of an engine. He knows that when it 
comes about that this great familiar, having 
the good nature that comes with courage and 
huge strength, demonstrates its power, it first 
of all rends the puny thing that holds it cap- 
tive. And for this reason, perhaps, the man 
who has once driven an engine is forever made 
unfit for any other career. It is the law of 
love. 

Long before he was ready to go out that 
evening he was grooming her in the yard, rub- 
bing the steel sinews until she shone all over 
like a new plaything. Torch in hand he went 
over her again and again, patiently wiping 
from her sides the little parallel streaks traced 
by the storm. Finally he received his orders 
and the engine began the slow and careful 
process of selecting a following from the hud- 
dled group of cars, drilling them in and out 
of countless switches, dragging some from ob- 
scure corners and retiring others. Lanterns 
hung in the air above the cars or raced along 
the ground, circling in commendation, com- 
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manding and directing in the pantomime of 
the signal service. 

The engine finally untangled the train and 
swung from the “Hole” out upon the main 
line track, to confront the mystery of red and 
green and orange dots in the great yard. Clear 
of these, each one a terse meaning, she at- 
tacked the long grade to the summit. The 
fireman toiled at the open door of the furnace 
and the light poured out in a ruddy stream in 
which his face swung and squinted. It was 
a long steady pull to keep up the vitality of the 
huge creature for the struggle up the grade, 
but they attained the summit at last. Held 
by the towerman the fireman carefully raked 
over his fire for the long run home down the 
grade. He leisurely pulled his coat over his 
jumper and grinned cheerfully through the 
dark at the engineer, who stood idly polishing 
the glass cylinders of the lubricator between 
his thumb and finger. 

“What yeh got in there?” he indignantly de- 
manded, ready to quarrel with the operator. 
He was standing on the step of the cab mop- 
ping his face with a faded handkerchief; and 
for years, long after his face was gone from 
his memory, the operator remembered the 
man’s gesture and the color of the soiled rag 
in the light of the cab lamp. 

“Junk train,” he answered from his win- 
dow. 

“Can’t yeh let us in on the green?” asked 
the engineer. 

‘LI see,” laconically. “Nope,” he answered 
as he re-appeared. “The old man’s holdin’ us 
down t’night. They got an open road, though. 
Guess they kin keep out o’ yer way down the 
grade.” 

The block was at length reported clear and 
the engine moved away down the grade. The 
fireman went to his own side of the cab and 
fumbled through his dinner pail. A _ single 
piece of bread remained from his last meal 
and after eating this with great relish he 
turned the pockets of his trousers into his 
hand and picked from the corners some 
crumbs of tobacco. Unfastening the window 
he held up his face, parched a uniform scarlet 
from long exposure to the furnace-glare, to 
the bath of cool damp night-wind until his 
eyes ceased to ache. Then he cuddled lazily 
down on the cushioned bench and watched 
the smoke pour over the roof of the cab and 
do battle with the steam from below. Occa- 
sionally he went back for a look at his fire and 
from time to time he shouted observations 
across the boiler-top to the engineer. 

The common freight that had held them at 
the summit was doing well with the grade, but 
a few miles further on the fast freight was held 
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once more. The operator leaned from his 
tower and the fireman crossed over and held 
an altercation with him in the manner of a 
man who has an impersonal grievance. The 
block system was a new thing and all along 
the route those squat towers stood like the 
embodiment of grim laws. The cabmen al- 
ways chafe at an innovation, mainly because 
there is no pride like the pride of an engineer 
in his prerogatives. 

With the ring of a bell inside the tower the 
semiphore was flung in the open road position. 
“All right, old man,” the operator called. 
“She’s out at KL.” As the train began to 
move, he added, “‘the old man left jest a little 
while ago.”’ 

The engineer waved his hand in answer and 
the operator drew back and watched until the 
green caboose-lights had tilted around the 
curve. 

“Awful bad rail to-night,”shouted the engi- 
neer. “Anda bad night for the old man,” he 
thought. As they went around the Big Curve 
he wiped the steam from the glass and peered 
through searching the track. Drops of water 
quivered over the glass so that everything 
that came within the circle of light ahead of 
the engine was distorted grotesquely. He 
turned quickly as they passed the old home, 
a square black shadow against the sky. He 
eased the engine up a bit when he came to the 
end of the curve and as they shot from the 
cut he saw the head-light of an engine some- 
where ahead. He knew that it must be the 
express and took his watch from his pocket. 
Before he looked at it he heard a whistle jar- 
tring slightly above the grind of the wheels. 
The fireman heard it also and jumped to his 
feet. 

“What———_”’ 

Then there came a sickening lurch, and the 
engineer, dealt a terrific blow on the head by 
the roof, turned and fought in the direction of 
the brake-lever. It struck him full in the face 
and then he was pounded and crushed and 
buffeted by blows that crowded through the 
dark. The light leaped from the glass in a 
great lick of flame and in that flash he saw 
the fireman’s eyes—eyes suspended in air, eyes 
without face, that hung before him and stab- 
bed his soul with the great question. He 
found himself pinioned and he fought madly, 
desperately, with an animal-frenzy to escape a 
trap. Then he gathered the shreds of his 
force for a supreme effort; and with the final 
energy he hurled himself blindly out under the 
sky, the watch still clutched tight in his fist. 

Save for those eyes, there was no thought of 
fear. With every blow there was a crunch or 
agrind or a groan that seemed beaten from his 
own body, and with the last jar the hot steam 
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roared upon him, shrivelling even his rage 
and hate and defiance of the last law. But 
upon the edge of eternity he was conscious of 
only one thing in the haze and murk of his 
life: the eyes of his fireman in that one eter- 
nal moment of horror, despair, inquiry. 


IV. 


In the morning the sun shone with brazen 
cheer upon the russet sides of the valley, where 
the tree-trunks were ranged in perpendicular 
lines. Upon the hill-side twigs were thrown 
like a mantle of drab lace-work. The river 
swung redly along and flung at the hills 
the dull chant of its eternal defiance. Here 
and there upon the tracks was a collection of 
tiny snow-drifts, roughed and curled in ridges. 

Some of the passengers were walking up 
and down by the side of the express. A Pull- 
man porter, standing with feet wide apart, 
was plainly bored by the view down the 
river. 

The old man crouched by the tower. The 
fireman of the express stood near picking at 
a loosened splinter in the side of the building. 
From time to time when a passenger came too 
close he paced up and down in front of the old 
man. 

One of the passengers, with the leanness 
and the wrinkles of a Western type, went 
through thecoachesandamong the groups who 
idled about the train. He walked up to the old 
man, hesitated for a moment, placed some- 
thing in a handkerchief on the ground by his 
side, and backed hastily away. The fireman 
followed his retreat with his eyes and swore a 
little. 

The conductor gathered the scattered pas- 
sengers and the fireman softly removed his 
coat from the old man’s shoulders. The ex- 
press went on, moving until it passed the 
wreck with that curious caution sometimes 
seen at funerals. Then it seemed to forget. 

The old man still crouched by the tower. 
One hand tightly grasped a few sharp splinters 
of coal he had clutched when he had fallen 
once the night before. The other hand was 
strained across his breast clinging to the lan- 
tern, which was gasping out its life in the 
glare of the day. 


Mesic. 


The might of music, and its mystic fire, 
Will from no studied Art alone proceed; 
The breath of Pan must blow the plaintive reed. 
The soul of Orpheus must thrill the lyre, 
From “Poems,” 
by Florence Earle Coates. 
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Across the Salt Seas. A romance of the War of Suc- Caritas A Cuban Romance. By Louis Pendleton, 
cession. By John Bloundelle-Burton, author of author of “The Sons of Ham,” etc. 247 pp. 
“In the Way of Adversity,” etc. 446 pp. I2mo, I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

$1.10; by mail, $1.25. Coal Catechism. By William Jasper Nicolls, M. 
2 Am. Soc. C. E. With frontispiece. 218 pp, 
Bible Story Retold for Young People, The. The Old Indexed. 16mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.44. 
Testament Story. By W. H. Bennett, M. A. ; ‘ 
The New Testament Story. By W. F. Adeney, Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. <A _ paraphrase from 
M. A. With illustrations and maps. 404 pp. several literal translations. By Richard Le 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. Gallienne. 105 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.60, 
Born Aristocrat, A. A Story of the Stage. By Mat- Studies in Home and Child Life. By Mrs. S. M. 1 
thew White, Jr. 228 pp. 12mo 20 cents; by Heary. 251 pp. tamo, 75 cents; by mail, & 


mail, 25 cents. cents. ! 
: > : See Sunday-School Success. A book of practical meth- 
Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith. ods for Sunday-school teachers and officers. By 


With illustrations by Malcolm Fraser and Ar- Amos R. Wells, author of “Business,” ‘‘When 
thur I. Keller. 378 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, Thou Hast Shut Thy Door,” etc. 300 pp. 
$1.25. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Across the Salt Seas. By JoHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


In writing historical romances my principal aim has always been to show that our 
natures have never varied, no matter whether we wore buff and velvet and sword by our 
side, or now wear broadcloth and carry an umbrella; also, especially since my books are 
much distributed as prizes in many of our principal schools. I have endeavored to the 
best of my powers to depict the manner in which England and all her stalwart children 
—American and colonial—has by the force of her character and of her inherited pluck and 
sinew, never taken a place second to either the Latin or Gallic races, and, by the grace 
of God, never will. In “Across the Salt Seas” my object was as I have described. The 
Anglo-Saxon blood which runs in the veins of all of us who speak our old mother tongue, 
was roused then by Spain and France to fury;. and that fury became not only terri- 
ble but triumphant. Therefore I thought it well that in England, in the United States 
and in our colonies, a recollection of those stirring times should be awakened as well 
as my pen was capable of awakening it. Thus the narrative was written. Now, when 
all the world reverberates with a call to arms—when we are endeavoring to hold our own 
against both open and secret foes, and when those of our own race across the Atlantic 
are fighting for the downfall of cruelty and tyranny, I feel that my object is obtained in 
the recognition and approval with which critics and general readers in both countries 
have rewarded me. 

BARNES, SURREY, ENGLAND, April 15, 1898. 


The Bible Story Retold for Young People. 


The Old Testament Story. By W. H. BENNETT. 
The New Testament Story. By W. F. ADENEY. 


My object in writing the Old Testament section of the “Bible Story Retold” was to 
give a translation into simple modern English of narratives suitable for children. These 
are chosen and arranged so as to form an outline of Old Testament history. Here and 
there slight additions are made to introduce explanations or illustrative matter. Care 
has been taken to avoid the misrepresentations of teaching and history found in many cur- 
rent works for the young, and to tell the story so as to suggest the truth as to the his- 
tory and teaching seen in the light of modern research. 


HAMPSTEAD, ENGLAND, April 17, 1808. LIP ; 
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My aim in writing the New Testament section of the “Bible Story” was to meet a 
want of which parents had complained to me from time to time. This was the need of 
such a setting forth of “the old, old story” as should be suitable for young people in the 
present day, enriched with the results of recent Biblical research, and free from the un- 
critical assumptions and painful crudities with which the minds of children have been 
burdened. 


HAMPSTEAD, ENGLAND, April 18, 1898. Worker F. Okerre 


A Born Aristocrat. By MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


My purpose in writing “A Born Aristocrat” was to present a picture of stage life as 
it really exists for those who take it up as a means of bread winning. I meant neither 
to condemn nor exalt it, but simply to show the practical, humdrum side of a vocation, 
which, in the stratum I elected to treat, is usually regarded as a mere compound of frolic 
and jolly. It is my hope that I have thus been enabled to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion. 


New York, April 27, 1898. Mattia faa 


Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson SMITH. 


The note I have sounded is the note of compassion. I have tried to review in 
“Caleb West: Master Diver” the memory of the almost forgotten admonition of the 
Master. Poor little “Betty,” Caleb’s child wife, is a type of thousands of women whose 
hearts were stronger than their heads. If there were more “Captain Joes” and “Kate 
Leroys” and “Aunty Bells” the world would certainly be the better. 


New York, April 28, 1898. 


Carita, A Cuban Romance. By Louis PENDLETON. 


My object in writing “Carita, a Cuban Romance,” was to tell an interesting story 
as simply and effectively as I could, and while doing this to give some glimpses of one 
of the most picturesque and interesting of foreign lands, my own impressions of which 
obtained during a visit to Cuba in 1893, being indeed among the most vivid of my re- 
collections of foreign travel. It was also my aim, so far as possible and so far as the laws 
of literary art would permit, to give an impartial view of the causes leading up to the 
harrowing conflict still in progress in the always fair but now desolated island. 


PARKDALE, TORONTO, CANADA, 
April 7, 1808. 2 ’ yy g === 


Coal Catechism. By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS. 


Few people know much about coal, and yet every one uses it. In the United States 
alone, the value of coal produced each year is nearly two hundred millions of dollars. 
There is no available literature on coal ; comprehensive, popular and easily understood 
a child can read “Coal Catechism” and obtain a full knowledge of the subject; so can 
grown people. That’s why I wrote it. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 27, 1808. 
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Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By RicHarD LE GALLIENNE. 


My first intention in making my paraphrase of Omar Khayyam was, if possible, to 
write poetry; my second to work it up in more concrete form than had yet been given it, 
the considerable original “Omar” unused by FitzGerald. But this I have already said 


more fully in the preface to my paraphrase, to which I would specially ask the reader’s 
consideration. 


New York, April 12, 1898. ae ‘< yi and 2. S$ allo ~_ms ‘ 


Studies in Home and Child Life. By Mrs. S. M. I. HENRY. 

My purpose in writing “Studies in Home and Child Life” was to throw light upon 
certain principles which, while plainly taught in the word of God have been almost en- 
tirely ignored even in Christian homes:—to the end that there might result a better un- 
derstanding between parents, especially fathers and their children on the one hand, and 
between their parents and Him with whom they must be true “Laborers together’ if 
anything of permanent good is ever secured. The book as stated in the prefatory note 
is designed to be suggestive only—I have not attempted to elaborate the principles, but 
to state them and provoke questions which will themselves lead out to practical applica- 
tions of the truths presented. I hoped it might meet a need as a text-book for parents, 
schools and clubs. The effort was made to teuch the subject at many points, physical, 
mental, spiritual, on the principle that the whole Gospel must reach the whole man. 


BaTtTLE CREEK, Micu., April 18, 1808. 


Sunday-School Success. By Amos R. WELLS. 

I wrote “Sunday-School Success” because I found Sunday-School teaching one of the 
cheeriest, brightest, most blessed experiences in the world, and I wanted others to find it so. 
I wrote it to get the wheels out of the ruts, and then oil the axles and set em spinning. If 
the book has any value it is because it was lived out before it was written out, speaks from 
the standpoint of the working teacher and not of the theorist. 


March 8, 1808. | Q 
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St. James’ Gazette, took him up and helped 
him with that combination of shrewdness and 
good-nature which characterizes that able 
journalist. In 1894, Mr. Pett Ridge pub- 
lished a selection of his short stories; two 
more similar volumes appeared in the next 
year, together with a short novel entitled “A 
Clever Wife.” In 1896, he produced “The 


important work he has yet done. It deals 
with the lower classes, but the treatment is 
humorous and optimistic. Mr. Ridge’s rec- 
reation is roaming in the slum districts of 
London, and his powers of observation are 
probably unsurpassed by any other writer of 
the day. 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, May 14, 1898. 

There are changes ir Boston firms—at 
least in their locations. The Lothrop Com- 
pany have moved from High street to Atlan- 
tic avenue where they now occupy beautiful 
quarters commodious in every respect. Small, 
Maynard and Company have taken larger and 
pleasanter chambers in the building numbered 
6 Beacon street. Mr. Edward Ruthven Lam- 
son, the head of the firm of Lamson, Wolffe 
and Company, has shouldered his musket and 
marched away patriotically with his brother 
cadets and all Boston breathes easier to know 
that these gallant soldiers are guarding our 
shores at Galoupe’s Point or Nahant, the 
haunt of the Sea-Serpent. Mr. Justin H. 
Smith, so long connected with Ginn and Com- 
pany, has left that firm and sails this week 
for Europe where undoubtedly he will con- 
tinue his studies in Provencal literature. It 
is reported that there is to be a change in the 
firm of Estes and Lauriat, that Mr. Lauriat 
will take the retail department and Mr. Estes 
will continue the publishing business in the 
Estes Press which has doubled in value since 
the new South Union Station has taken shape. 
At dinner to-day in a historic house, I heard 
that still another firm of Boston publishers 
was contemplating an important move look- 
ing toward a considerable extension and 
growth of business. But my pen is tied and 
I can say no more at present. Now that is 
a real batch of gossip. 

Copeland and Day have in press a new vol- 
ume of verse by Lilla Cabot Perry, entitled 
“Impressions.” A large part of the volume is 
made up of short lyrics woven into what is 
called “A Love Story.” One is entitled 
“Sorrow.” 

The youthful heart in its first sorrow cries: 

“None suffers as I suffer! None can know 
Such misery and live!” And grief’s surprise 

Enhances thus its woe. 

The heart grown old, whom Sorrow leads aside 

From paths of happiness, to know her face, 
Submissive sighs:—‘‘Yes, men have lived and died 

By myriads in this place!” 

And feels with added pain that grief as keen 
Is and has been.” 


“A Rainy Day with the Anthology” is 
rather suggestive of the cultivated spirit :— 


The skies frown on me through the falling rain, 
I smile on them for answer, and return 
To my low chair beside the fire again 
And to my book upon whose pages burn 
Verses whose beauty makes all else seem vain. 


What though the rain pour down from dawn to 
night, 
What though my door turn on its hinge to none, 
I would not have these fancies put to flight, 
But dream these dreams unbroken and alone, 
Naught to disturb this delicate delight. 


And these two sonnets picturing the famous 
Chateau d’Hautefort, the memory of which 
goes back to the time of Dante. The first 
refers to the castle as it is now with its last 
owner, the Comte de Damas, who lies in its 
chapel with the banner presented to him by 
the Comte de Chambord, Henry V. of France, 
just above his tomb. The second refers to its 
venerable antiquity :— 

O sunlit castle on a solemn height, _ 

Whence the broad distance rolling like the sea 

Stretches below light-bathed immensity! 

The glory of thy past has taken flight, 
But not thy beauty, Hautefort! That shines bright, 

Through loyalty and truth and constancy 

In the last seigneur’s grave all buried be _ 

And he has joined his king, that last true knight! 


Hautefort! once strong to shelter, at thy feet 
The little feudal village lingers still, 
Like group of frightened children that have run 
To seek protection. While its slanting street 
The purple shades of falling twilight fill 
Thy towers, still glorious, catch the’ vanished 
sun. 


Enthroned upon thy hills in stately pride, 
Hautefort! in thee the past doth live again 
Here with his thousand armed men in train 
Bertrand de Born brought his fair girlish bride. 
Here the Black Prince in vain for victory sighed, 
And stormed against thy mighty walls in vain 
As some o’ermastering flood sweeps bare the plain 
But breaks against the steadfast rock its tide. 


This was that France for which so many gave 
Their lives with joy, and watered with their blood 
The thirsty dust, from which her lilies sprung, 
And knight and clown served her in brotherhood! 
For them a foreign prison or a grave, 
For her the glory which her poets sung. 


Ginn and Company have nearly ready the 
“Select Poems of Shelley,” edited by Profes- 
sor W. J. Alexander, of University College, 
Toronto. Professor Alexander gives an ad- 
mirable sketch of the erratic poet’s life and 
character. Its sympathetic fairness may be 
seen from the following quotation: 

“The impress of Shelley’s character is stamp- 
ed everywhere upon his work. In his case, 
to an even greater degree than usual, some 
knowledge of the man is necessary for the un- 
derstanding of his writings. To furnish this 
knowledge, in as far as our narrow limits will 
permit, is the aim of the following sketch. It 
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seems superfluous, therefore, to occupy space 
in giving the present writer’s opinion on those 
many points in Shelley’s conduct which have 
been the subject of controversy, and upon 
which such divergent judgments have been 
pronounced. There were passages in Shel- 
ley’s life from boyhood onward which, had he 
not been a man of genius, would incur the 
unhesitating censure of the world in general. 
He set parental and scholastic authority at 
defiance; he was guilty of indoctrinating the 
immature minds of youth with religious 
opinions which their natural guardians held 
in abhorrence; he tried to convince a younger 
sister, just entering womanhood, that legal 
marriage was a needless form; he deserted his 
wife without, as far as is known, any grounds 
which would ordinarily be regarded as ade- 
quate, and eloped with a girl not yet seventeen 
years old,—the daughter of an intimate friend. 
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A Ship of War of the Seventeenth Century. 


Little, Brown and Company. 


Yet Shelley has inspired many of his admirers 
with an enthusiasm which leads them to write 
in terms of unbroken eulogy, not merely of 
the poet, but of the man; to treat with injus- 
tice persons who came into collision with him 
during his lifetime; and sometimes to play fast 
and loose with the dictates of good sense and 
sound morals. On the other hand, unquali- 
fied condemnation, such as one readily pro- 
nounces on a man guilty of actions like those 
specified above, is shown by a thorough ex- 
amination of Shelley’s life and character to 
be as unjustifiable as indiscriminate approval. 

Shelley was, in truth, a man of quite abnor- 
mal type. With certain qualities he was en- 
dowed to an -extraordinary degree; others, 
which belong to the average man, were almost 
totally lacking in him. Owing to his ex- 
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treme sensitiveness to certain aspects of life 
and his comparative blindness to others, he 
was not actuated by the same motives as other 
men—or, rather, motives did not have the 
same relative weight with him as with others. 
He was, further, to an unusual degree the 
creature of impulse; yet he was not, like most 
creatures of impulse, dominated by ignoble 
and transitory aims. His actions, though 
the outcome of an unchecked will, were not 
sensual or consciously selfish, but directed, as 
far as his insight went, towards the benefiting 
of his fellows. Though justice, kindness, and 
forbearance were the objects of his passionate 
admiration and pursuit, yet, owing to his in- 
capacity for understanding other people and 
his subjection to the impulse of the moment, 
he continually, both by his judgments and his 
actions, wronged those with whom he came 
in contact: It is difficult to characterize him 
without overstating 
or overlooking es- 
sential qualities; 
hence the complex 
impression of his 
personality is best 
rendered directly 
from a record of his 
life. Such a record 
should be written 
rather fromthe point 
of view of Shelley 
himself than from 
that of a moralizing 
critic. A sketch as 
brief as the follow- 
ing can give only a 
small selection from 
the biographical ma- 
terial available. The 
selection is deter- 
mined, not by the 
absolute importance 
of the facts chosen, but by their effectiveness 
in producing an impression of Shelley’s char- 
acter and especially of those sides of it which 
most influence his poetic work.” 

The poems are provided with a complete 
apparatus of explanatory notes. Ginn and 
Company have also in their “Athenzum 
Press” series an excellent editon of the se- 
lected poems of Robert Burns that was pre- 
pared by the late John G. Dow, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The first part of his intro- 
duction gives a very brief but comprehensive 
sketch of Burns’s life and its miseries; the sec- 
ond chapter treats carefully of the Scottish 
tongue and its curious admixture of French 
and Dutch; the third treats of Scottish litera- 
ture before Burns—especially Ramsay and 
Ferguson; the fourth covers Scottish music 


From ‘‘ The Royal Navy.”’ 
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and song; the last is devoted to Burns’s own 
work especially in his relation to nature, to 
Man, the devil, and God. A few lines of 
what he says about Burns’s conception of the 
Deil may be interesting: 

“Burns’s treatment of the Deil in person 
brings to a head all these qualities of reality, 
humanism, humor. The devil of kirk theo- 
logy and popular credence was a mere buga- 
boo with hardly a remnant of fallen greatness 
about him. He was the devil of the Miracle 
plays, to whom Protestant Scotland had fallen 
heir. In the Address Burns takes him as he 
is. His Deil is what the Satan who lost para- 
dise has become during eighteen centuries of 
ecclesiastical bullying and ill usage. He has 
forgotten the days when he held brusque con- 
verse with the Omnipotent in the presence 
chamber of heaven, and has sunk to bagpiping 
at a witch’s splore. He has lived in Scotland, 
and been persecuted, maligned, affronted, 
and nicknamed by the respectabilities of the 
kirk till he has lost all self-respect and taken 
to low mischief,—unroofing the churches, 
making the cows “yeld,” frightening the 
nightly wayfarer by quacking like a wild duck. 
With a touch of his ancient poetry, he still 
loves to quit the haunts of men and wander 
in lonely glens where ruined castles nod to 
the moon; but hard treatment and lack of 
sympathy have done their work. burns gives 
him sympathy such as he never has got before 
or since. He calls him away from his ugly 
business of basting poor wretches with liquid 
brimstone, talks over old times with him, re- 
minds him of his former glory,—of ‘“Eden’s 
bonie yard,” where he gave the infant world a 
“shog’” that nearly ruined all, of the 
festive time he had _ with Job, when, 
with a consummate genius for wick- 
edness, he capped the old man’s. mis- 
ery by unloosing his wife’s 
tongue upon him. Probably 
he is now too far gone for 
compiete restitution, but, be- 
lieving that even the Deil is 
not so bad as he is painted, 
the poet bids him a tender 
good by,with a word of char- 
itable sympathy that is like 
a message direct from heav- 
en: “OQ wad ye tak a thocht 
an’ mend.” 

Ginn and Company have 
also on their forthcoming 
English series Coleridge’s 
“Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,” edited by Lincoln R. 

Gibbs. The Sir Richard De 
Coverley papers, edited by 
Litchfield, “Silas 


Mary E. 
Marner,” edited by Miss 


alle aS 


R. Adelaide Witham, of Somerville, Dry- 
den’s “Palamon and Arcite,” edited by George 
E. Eliot, of the Morgan School, Clinton, Con- 
necticut; Burke’s “Letter to a Noble Lord,” 
by Professor Albert H. Smyth, of Philadelphia 
High School; selections from Landor, by W. 
B. S. Clymer, formerly of Harvard. All these 
volumes will be provided with full apparatus 
of notes and with biographical and critical in- 
troductions. 

Small, Maynard and Company have nearly 
ready Mr. Richard Hovey’s new play, “The 
Birth of “Galahad.” It introduces the Ro- 
mans with quite thrilling effect. There is a 
glimpse of war on the outskirts of Rome that 
might apply to our present war. ’Tis a very 
passionate and powerful drama and its skill 
in versification is masterly. 

Crowell and Company have just ready 
the Poems of Shakespeare, edited with 
a very long and elaborate introduction by 
George Wyndham, M. P. Mr. Wyndham has 
been in politics for several years; his entrance 
into literature is most auspicious, though this 
is not his first venture. The first ten chapters 
of his preliminary essay are devoted to a study 
of Shakespeare’s life, the last ten to his art, 
but throughout there is a constant succession 
of pictures of the pompous environment that 
nade his time memorable. 

L. C. Page and Company will print imme- 
diately “In King’s Houses,” a romance of the 
reign of Queen Anne, by Mrs. Julia C. R. 
Dorr. A few months since the report of Mrs. 
Dorr’s death was widely circulated. This 
book will show that she is very much alive. 

Lamson,Wolffe and Company willsoon pub- 
lish a story of witchcraft, by Pauline Bradford 
Mechie, entitled “Ye Lyttle Salem Maide.” 
It will be illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. 


A 
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‘“* The name of that bunker is Grimshaw’s Grave.’" 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


“Congressional Committees,” by Lauras G. 
McConachie, is the best book yet written on 
American Congressional procedure. Every 
man who has had practical share as Congress- 
man or correspondent in the work of legisla- 
tion knows what misleading sciolism many of 
the books on this field have been and in par- 
ticular a group emanating from Harvard. In- 
stead of taking things as they are and seeing 
that our Congressional institutions represent 
an ordered, coherent and logical development 
under which a great nation is leading a great 
career, these books take the English parlia- 
mentary suit and carp because it does not fit 
the American framework. Dr. McConachie 
has honestly, clearly and ably seen that the 
House has its present organization because, 
on the whole, given our continental, national 
and demotic conditions, the machinery of a 
powerful and political speaker, a guiding 
Committee on Rules and a group of select and 
permanent committees conducting the detail 
of enactment and procedure has been evolved 
in over a century by the slow survival of the 
best and most effective methods. The prac- 
tical result is a chamber which, with all its 
faults, has avoided the very serious evils which 
are destined to make other legislatures the 
willing tool of an executive named by the gen- 
eral body of the nation—the English drift. 
Reading Dr. McConachie, I see here and there 
minute errors of small matters and his style 
is hap-hazard and has an odious jauntiness, 
but his book is indispensable and must be 
read by every teacher and student in or out 
of academic conditions who wishes a compe- 
tent guide and adequate explanation of this 
part of our national life. 

* 


* * 

For constant desk convenience, I know 
nothing to equal Bartholomew’s “Handy Ref- 
erence Atlas,” now in the sixth edition, with 
eighty new plans of cities, the additions made 


from the ‘Tourists’ Atlas Guide.” With this 
easy 8vo. volume at your elbow your inertia 
will never lead you to neglect taking down a 
big atlas to find a place, and unless you make 
it an inexorable rule always to look up a place 
of whose exact situation you are in doubt you 
will remain a very ignorant person. If you 
want really to be educated and not veneered, 
never pass a dubious place, name or word 
without referring to an atlas, biographical 
manual or dictionary. 


“Three things there are true, though none 
believes them,” said Henry IV., “that the 
Queen of England is a good woman, that the 
Duke of Savoy is a good general and that the 
King of France is a good Catholic.” Whether 
Elizabeth were or not, a “popular” edition of 
Mr. Martin A. S. Humes’ “The Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth,” $1 less in price than the 
edition of two years ago, gives readers ma- 
terial for decision. Mr. Humes has minute 
mastery of his field, but he has not the gift of 
clearing up history or reaching definite decis- 
ion. As his thread he has adopted Mr. James 
Gairdner’s theory, followed by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, that for a quarter of a century 
from her 27th year, she played the game of 
statecraft by using the possibility of her mar- 
riage to keep poised and opposing the powers 
about, until England was consolidated and the 
Spanish armada could be fought. But while 
she did not marry she would not deny herself 
the privilege of flirting or the feminine grati- 
fication of the conscious and unconscious use 
of her physical charm to turn the heads ofmen, 
whether able or foolish, low born or prince- 
ly. Elizabeth was not the first woman who 
did this, and no men and few women will as- 
sert, was the last. While Mr. Hume does not 
say so he evidently believes she forgot 
“shame’s pure blush and honor’s wrack,” but 
an equally strong plea could be made for the 
conclusion that “glutton she fed, yet never 
filled.” On definite points, like her privity 
in Amy Robsart’s death, he expresses no de- 
cision. Mr. James Gairdner has here cleared 
up the evidence afforded by Quadra’s letter; 
but doubt remains. 

**% 

Foreign missionaries and Hampton school 
teachers are the only persons | have met who 
seemed perfectly happy at their work. The 
twin foundations of Hampton, the gospel of 
work and the gospel of love are set forth by 
Dr.Francis Greenwood Peabody, inhis Found- 
er’s Day address for 1898. The essay has both 
sincerity and insight and the great life it com- 
memorates lifts and looms as mountains do 
with each yearly milestone, its memory, a 


great rock in a weary land. 


7 
* * 


S. J. Shoomkoph, Ph. D., has gathered in 


“The Future of the Balkan States,” the Slav 
view of these communities. The religious re- 
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lations of the peninsula are told with some de- 
tail, but besides this there is nothing not ac- 
cessible elsewhere. The volume adds one to 
the large number of sketches. 

x» 

The industrial battlefield has its wounds, its 
deaths and its heroes. The readers of “The 
Chimes” already know the skill with which Mr. 
Herbert E. Hamblen has told the story of rail- 
road life. With a tag at the beginning and 
end to link them, these sketches now appear 
as “The General Manager’s Story.” They are 
carefully studied from experience in a calling 
which every year in this country gives more 
dead and wounded than many great historic 
battles. The dialect has been assimilated and 
I am told by railroad men that the technical 
detail is accurate. Mr. Hamblen has given 
his story an air of life-like accuracy akin to 
Defoe’s, so that the close student of railroad 
accidents finds himself wondering how this 
particular smash escaped his attention. Mr. 
Hamblen is himself about 47. He followed 
the sea fifteen years whose fruit appeared a 
year or more in “On Many Seas,” published 
under the pseudonym Frederick Benton Wil- 
liams. Just at present he runs a steam-engine 
in a Boston city building and he knows the 
life he describes as part of it. He is one re- 
sult of the intellectual awakening of the col- 
lege Settlement. 

xx 

Zola’s “Debacle” appeared in 1892 as one of 
Cassell’s publications in a translation by Mr. 
E. P. Robins. It is now republished in bet- 
ter shape by Macmillan, but at the old price. 
After six years it is scarcely necessary to. say 
that this book, which in translation has none 
of Zola’s worse traits, is the very best history 
accessible of the war of 1870-1. Putzger’s 
cheap historical atlas has maps that go with 
It. 

xx 

The early Greek philosophers have an in- 
vincible attraction. More for Americans than 
English as witness Emerson. These first 
faint swervings of the infant thought of Eu- 
rope which 


Words are powerless to express, 
Leave it still unsaid in part 
Or say it in too great excess. 


have the special value that one can read into 
them as one wishes. The Hegelian has in 
them his especial pasture where he waxes fat 
and kicks at the accomplished fact, and when 
aman like Mr. John Burnet gets hold of these 
early lispers he holds in “Early Greek Philoso- 
phy” that there is nothing then but the senses 
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and physical concepts. Really to understand 
any of these philosophies “we ought even to 
be able to draw a diagram of it on paper.” 
The Rev. Arthur Fairbanks, Ph. D., one of 
the younger men of Yale, who holds the chair 
of comparative religion, has done us all a ser- 
vice by putting in one volume in “The First 
Philosophies of Greece” the text of the frag- 
ments of eleven of these philosophies, Thales 
to Anaxagoras. With this is a translation 
both of the texts and of the references to 
these philosophies in compends and _ trea- 
tises, chiefly Aristotle. The result is a 
most useful and unlocking volume, be- 
cause it gives not gloss but the thing in it- 
self. Mr. Fairbanks has adopted the later and 
easier English habit in translation, free, fluent 
and yet precise. The tone of the thing is cap- 
ital, though perhaps not quite oracular 
enough. The English is rather plainer than 
the Greek as Greek. There is a neat account 
of each man, references to literature, indices, 
and all through an air of useful scholarship, 
thorough yet worn easily. Zeller’s history, 
translated in English as “Pre-Socratic Philos- 
ophy,” will remain the standard and general 
histories like Benn’s, Ferrier’s, J. Marshall’s 
(recent) and Mayor’s give shorter accounts. 
x" 

Hobbes’ “Leviathan” is one of the books 
which we all think we will read sometime and 
never do. Starter and pacemaker beset in 
motion the English theory of the origin and 
operation of sovereignty and law. In one 
small compact volume, “The Ethics of 
Hobbes,” Dr. E. Hershey Sneath, chair of 
philosophy, Yale, has compressed the salient 
aspects of Hobbes’ system, his premise, his 
deduction and his application to the State and 
the individual. Hobbes’ influence on the 
formative ideas of our own constitution and 
laws was so prodigious and far-reaching that 
there is a sense in which you cannot under- 
stand our own institutional enthusiasm and 
loyalty until you have read him. The “Le- 
viathan” itself is fortunately accessible in a 
cheap form in Morley’s Universal Library, but 
it is, alas, easier to find the pennies to buy a 
cheap classic than the moments in which to 
read it. 


* 
* 


“The English Club of Sewanee” is one of 
those local organizations made up of all the 
women who want to think and the few men 
who are willing to help them which abound 
in our American life, and, with some fuss, fads, 
and fribbles do great good. The Sewanee, 
Tenn., Club has published its essays in “Mat- 
thew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age.” A 
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few are by professors in the University of the 
South. The rest are by women of the nobler 
Boerean type. The essays are like many 
others by like bodies, but most wise is to pub- 
lish them because it makes good honest work 
visible, stimulates by example and aids in that 
wide diffusion of an universal cultivation on 
which the success of the great experiment 
rests. 
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Major Jacob Fowler was a Kentucky sur- 
veyor, the first white man from the East to 
push his way in 1821-2 up the Arkansas river 
to what is now Pueblo, Col. His diary has 
been happily preserved and Mr. Elliott Coues 
whose editing of historical trails and their rec- 
ord is perfect, has published Major Fowler as 
he was and is. The spelling, the grammar 
and the capitals are a dream, and, while the 
book will doubtless only be read by pro- 
fessional students, no man will turn its 
pages without an unexpected pleas- 
ure. The value of the work in the 
history of the West is inestimable. 

Mr.Alexander Brown, of Virginia, 
as he would prefer to be called, has 
given 676 octavo pages, say 370,000 
words, to twenty years of Virginia 
history, 1605-1625, in his “The First 
Republic of Virginia,” for the pur- 
pose of showing that American self- 
government began in this chartered 
colony. The purpose is laudable 
and there is no stint of original au- 
thorities, Mr. Brown’s book being 
compilation rather than history. It 
is dull, as he admits in his preface, 
and few of us can read history on a 
scale which would require some 200 
volumes to give a consecutive Amer- 
ican history, but there is here much 
gathering of the primary fact and 
record, patiently done. 

* 


* * 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson in “Cheerful Yesterdays” has 
written a book of pure personal 


charm. To take a varied life and 
make its impressions vivid, individ- 
ual and yet part of a cohering whole 
—this is a task. ‘Here,’ men will 
some day say of this book, “you can 
best learn how in that mid, heroic 
period, the spot to which for a cen- 
tury our national currents converge 
and diverge young men of parts, de- 
sire and opportunity learned, lived, 
loved and labored.” There are lives. 
Here is a life. 


The Macmillan Company. 
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“Life in Early Britain,’ by Mr. Bertram 
Coghill Alan Windle, gathers a wide range 
of information not easily had elsewhere. For 
most of us English history begins with 
Alfred. This is a careful attempt to tell what 
is known of the prehistoric period, the early 
Celts, the British race, the Roman period and 
the development of village life. The book is 
not profound, quotes much and has no special 
insight; but it is an extremely useful com- 
pendium. 


“A Flower-hunter in Queensland and New 
Zealand” describes the trips of its author, Mrs. 
Rowan, down the long finger Australia 
stretches up toward Torres strait and New 
Guinea. It is too much of a traveller’s book 
full of breakfasts and nights lodging; but 
there is left careful narrative description of the 
flora of a little known land and its scenery. 
Beyond this the book is unsatisfactory. 


“‘ The clerks in the offices were hustled out into the yard.” 


From ‘‘ The General Manager’s Story.” 
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SAN Francisco, May 12, 1898. 
Yone Noguchi has started a small maga- 
zine, which he calls The Twilight. He pro- 
poses to issue it monthly, and will be assisted 
by a Japanese artist friend. The little venture 
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Fac-Simile of Cover of The Twilight. 


is peculiarly expressive of what a brother poet 
once called Mr. Noguchi’s de-anthropomor- 
phization, a remarkable bit of word-making, 
but no more astonishing than Twilight will be 
to some who will read it. When Yone No- 
guchi sings :— 


Thou unheard songster—star with the silent 
song through the vast. 

O, despair not of to-morrow’s dawn—those 
cold mortals forget thy divine beauty 

philosophy to 


he reaches a height of 


lr EDDY ST. SAN“FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


which few sincerely attain. The star and 

the poet are alike forgotten in the mor- 

row’s dawn, but the star-like soul, alone, 

can resist despair in the knowledge of 

this inevitabice. The illustrations, by M. 

Takahashi are a curious mixture of the 
occident and the orient. The influence 
of Gelet Burgess is easily traceable, and 
the result is peculiarly unpleasant at 
times. A very interesting thing about 
the magazine is that the text is litho- 
graphed by Mr. Noguchi himself, who 
transfers his lines directly to the stone 
from which they are printed. 

“A Stir of Pines” is the attractive title 
of Edwin Markham’s volume of verse 
which is to appear during the winter, in 
New York and London. Professor 
Markham, who is Principal of the “Ob- 
servation School” of the University of 
California, is, to-day, the most distinc- 
tively literary man in the State. There 
is a great charm about his work, which, 
curiously enough, has little or no “local” 
flavor. His verse is marked by a certain 
universality that is characteristic of the 
man himself, and stands almost alone, in 
this quality, amid the intensely be-over- 
lauded output of our Californian literary 
fellowship. To very genuine insight and 
poetic feeling Professor Markham has 
added, through years of labor, the pains- 
takingness of genius. He is a master of 
finish, carrying his tendency to retouch, 
and to polish, almost to the extent of fini- 
cality. This tendency is, perhaps, that 
against which he has most need to be on 
his guard. One sometimes longs, in read- 
ing his work, for the man to put off, for 
an instant, the poet; for a touch of that 
human imperfection which is wont 
to attend upon strong human _feel- 
ing. His delicacy and _ beauty of 
utterance leave, at times, the impres- 

sion of, somewhat to be desired, trte 
spontaneity. The poet has, nevertheless, 
and to a high degree, the power to 
voice for us the deep spiritual impulses of hu- 
manity, and to express with rare precision 
those subtle, fleeting, evanescent aspects of 
human life and experience that elude every- 
day utterance. His feeling for nature is sim- 
ple and true, and is born out of knowledge 
and experience that may be called unique. 
Few men have known, certainly no man 
among modern writers, a more interesting or 
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\merican Congressional procedure kvery 
man who has had practical share as Congress 
man or correspondent in the work of legisla 
tion knows what misleading sciolism many of 
the books on this field have been and in par 
ticular a group emanating from Harvard. In 
stead of taking things as they are and seeing 
that our Congressional institutions represent 
an ordered, coherent and logical development 
under which a great nation is leading a great 
career, these books take the English parlia 
mentary suit and carp because it does not fit 
the American framework. Dr. McConachie 
has honestly, clearly and ably seen that the 
House has its present organization because, 
on the whole, given our continental, national 
and demotic conditions, the machinery of a 
powerful and political speaker, a guiding 
Committee on Rules and a group of select and 
permanent committees conducting the detail 
of enactment and procedure has been evolved 
in over a century by the slow survival of the 
best and most effective methods. The prac- 
tical result is a chamber which, with all its 
faults, has avoided the very serious evils which 
are destined to make other legislatures the 
willing tool of an executive named by the gen- 
eral body of the nation—the English drift. 
Reading Dr. McConachie, I see here and there 
minute errors of small matters and his style 
is hap-hazard and has an odious jauntiness, 
but his book is indispensable and must be 
read by every teacher and student in or out 
of academic conditions who wishes a compe- 
tent guide and adequate explanation of this 
part of our national life. 
Pa 

For constant desk convenience, I know 
nothing to equal Bartholomew’s “Handy Ref- 
erence Atlas,’ now in the sixth edition, with 
eighty new plans of cities, the additions made 
from the ‘“Tourists’ Atlas Guide.” With this 
easy 8vo. volume at your elbow your inertia 
will never lead you to negiect taking down a 
big atlas to find a place, and unless you make 
it an inexorable rule always to look up a place 
of whose exact situation you are in doubt you 
will remain a very ignorant person. If you 
want really to be educated and not veneered, 
never pass a dubious place, name or word 
without referring to an atlas, biographical 
manual or dictionary. 
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Three things there are true, though none 
them Hienry I\ that the 
Queen of England is a good woman, that the 


believes sarc 
Duke of Savoy is a good general and that th 
King of France is a good Catholi Whether 
Elizabeth were or not, a “popular” edition of 
Mr. Martin A. 5S. Hlumes’ “The Courtships of 
(Queen Elizabeth,” $1 less in price than the 
edition of two years ago, gives readers ma 
terial for decision. Mr. Humes has minute 
mastery of his field, but he has not the gift of 
clearing up history or reaching definite decis- 
ion. As his thread he has adopted Mr. James 
Gairdner’s theory, followed by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, that for a quarter of a century 
from her 27th year, she played the game of 
statecraft by using the possibility of her mar- 
riage to keep poised and opposing the powers 
about, until England was consolidated and the 
Spanish armada could be fought. But while 
she did not marry she would not deny herself 
the privilege of flirting or the feminine grati- 
fication of the conscious and unconscious use 
of her physical charm to turn the heads of men, 
whether able or foolish, low born or prince- 
ly. Elizabeth was not the first woman who 
did this, and no men and few women will as- 
sert, was the last. While Mr. Hume does not 
say so he evidently believes she forgot 
“shame’s pure blush and honor’s wrack,” but 
an equally strong plea could be made for the 
conclusion that “glutton she fed, yet never 
filled.” On definite points, like her privity 
in Amy Robsart’s death, he expresses no de- 
cision. Mr. James Gairdner has here cleared 
up the evidence afforded by Quadra’s letter; 


but doubt remains. 


* 
* * 


Foreign missionaries and Hampton school 
teachers are the only persons I have met who 
seemed perfectly happy at their work. The 
twin foundations of Hampton, the gospel of 
work and the gospel of love are set forth by 
Dr.Francis Greenwood Peabody, inhis Found- 
er’s Day address for 1898. The essay has both 
sincerity and insight and the great life it com- 
memorates lifts and looms as mountains do 
with each yearly milestone, its memory, a 
great rock in a weary land. 


” 
* * 


S. J. Shoomkoph, Ph. D., has gathered in 
“The Future of the Balkan States,”’ the Slav 
view of these communities. The religious re- 
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lations of the peninsula are told with some ce 
tail, but besides this there is nothing not ac 
The volume adds one to 
the large number of sketches 


cessible elsewhere 


The industrial battlefield has ite wounds, ite 
deaths and its heroes I he 1h 
Chimes already know the skill with which Mr 
Herbert F.. Hamblen has told the 
road life With a tag at the beginning and 
end to link them, these sketches now appear 
as “The General Manager's Story.” They are 
carefully stucied from experience in a calling 
which every year in this country gives more 
dead and wounded than many great historic 
battles. The dialect has been assimilated and 
1 am told by railroad men that the technical 
detail is accurate. Mr. Hamblen has given 
his story an air of life-like accuracy akin to 
Defoe’s, so that the close student of railroad 
accidents finds himself wondering how this 
particular smash escaped his attention. Mr. 
Hamblen is himself about 47. He followed 
the sea fifteen years whose fruit appeared a 
year or more in “On Many Seas,” published 
under the pseudonym Frederick Benton Wil- 
liams. Just at present he runs a steam-engine 
in a Boston city building and he knows the 
life he describes as part of it. He is one re- 
sult of the intellectual awakening of the col- 
lege Settlement. 


readers of 


story of rail 


* 
* * 

Zola’s “Debacle” appeared in 1892 as one of 
Cassell’s publications in a translation by Mr. 
E. P. Robins. It is now republished in bet- 
ter shape by Macmillan, but at the old price. 
After six years it is scarcely necessary to say 
that this book, which in translation has none 
of Zola’s worse traits, is the very best history 
accessible of the war of 1870-1. Putzger’s 
cheap historical atlas has maps that go with 
It. 


* 
* * 


The early Greek philosophers have an in- 
vincible attraction. More for Americans than 
English as witness Emerson. These first 
faint swervings of the infant thought of Eu- 
rope which 


Words are powerless to express, 
Leave it still unsaid in part 
Or say it in too great excess. 


have the special value that one can read into 
them as one wishes. The Hegelian has in 
them his especial pasture where he waxes fat 
and kicks at the accomplished fact, and when 
aman like Mr. John Burnet gets hold of these 
early lispers he holds in “Early Greek Philoso- 
phy” that there is nothing then but the senses 
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and physical concepts. Really to understand 
any of these philosophics “we ought even to 
he able to draw a diagram of 1 on paper 

The Rev. Arthur Fairbanks, ([h. D., one of 
the younger men of Vale, who betes the 
of comparative religion, has done we all a ser 
putting in cone i 
hilosaphics af Crreece on the 


chan 
volume in lw 
the 
ments of eleven of these philosaphice 
With this i a 
and of the 
philosophies in compends 
chiefly Aristoth The result is a 
useful and unlocking volume, bx 

cause it gives not gloss but the thing in it 
self. Mr. Fairbanks has adopted the later and 
easier English habit in translation, free, fluent 
and yet precise. The tone of the thing is cap 
ital, though perhaps not quite oracular 
enough. The English is rather plainer than 
the Greek as Greek. There is a neat account 
of each man, references to literature, indices, 
and all through an air of useful scholarship, 
thorough yet worn easily. Zeller’s history, 
translated in English as “Pre-Socratic Philos- 
ophy,” will remain the standard and general 
histories like Benn’s, Ferrier’s, J. Marshall’s 
(recent) and Mayor’s give shorter accounts. 


vice by 
teat rag 
I hale 
to Anaxagoras translation 
both of the texts references tk 


then and tren 
tises 


most 


* 
* * 

Hobbes’ “Leviathan” is one of the books 
which we all think we will read sometime and 
never do. Starter and pacemaker beset in 
motion the English theory of the origin and 
operation of sovereignty and law. In one 
small compact volume, “The Ethics of 
Hobbes,” Dr. E. Hershey Sneath, chair of 
philosophy, Yale, has compressed the salient 
aspects of Hobbes’ system, his premise, his 
deduction and his application to the State and 
the individual. Hobbes’ influence on the 
formative ideas of our own constitution and 
laws was so prodigious and far-reaching that 
there is a sense in which you cannot under- 
stand our own institutional enthusiasm and 
loyalty until you have read him. The “Le- 
viathan” itself is fortunately accessible in a 
cheap form in Morley’s Universal Library, but 
it is, alas, easier to find the pennies to buy a 
cheap classic than the moments in which to 
read it. 

x“ % 

“The English Club of Sewanee” is one of 
those local organizations made up of all the 
women who want to think and the few men 
who are willing to help them which abound 
in our American life, and, with some fuss, fads, 
and fribbles do great good. The Sewanee, 
Tenn., Club has published its essays in “Mat- 
thew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age.” A 
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few are by professors in the University of the 
South. The rest are by women of the nobler 
Boerean type. The essays are like many 
others by like bodies, but most wise is to pub- 
lish them because it makes good honest work 
visible, stimulates by example and aids in that 
wide diffusion of an universal cultivation on 
which the success of the great experiment 
rests. 
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Major Jacob Fowler was a Kentucky sur- 
veyor, the first white man from the East to 
push his way in 1821-2 up the Arkansas river 
to what is now Pueblo, Col. His diary has 
been happily preserved and Mr. Elliott Coues 
whose editing of historical trails and their rec- 
ord is perfect, has published Major Fowler as 
he was and is. The spelling, the grammar 
and the capitals are a dream, and, while the 
book will doubtless only be read by pro- 
fessional students, no man will turn its 
pages without an unexpected pleas- 
ure. The value of the work in the 
history of the West is inestimable. 

Mr.Alexander Brown, of Virginia, 
as he would prefer to be called, has 
given 676 octavo pages, say 370,000 
words, to twenty years of Virginia 
history, 1605-1625, in his “The First 
Republic of Virginia,’ for the pur- 
pose of showing that American self- 
government began in this chartered 
colony. The purpose is laudable 
and there is no stint of original au- 
thorities, Mr. Brown’s book being 
compilation rather than history. It 
is dull, as he admits in his preface, 
and few of us can read history on a 
scale which would require some 200 
volumes to give a consecutive Amer- 
ican history, but there is here much 
gathering of the primary fact and 


record, patiently done. 
* 


* 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson in “Cheerful Yesterdays’ has 
written a book of pure personal 
charm. To take a varied life and 
make its impressions vivid, individ- 
ual and yet part of a cohering whole 
—this is a task. “Here,” men will 
some day say of this book, “you can 
best learn how in that mid, heroic 
period, the spot to which for a cen- 
tury our national currents converge 
and diverge young men of parts, de- 
sire and opportunity learned, lived, 
loved and labored.” There are lives. 
Here is a life. 


The Macmillan Company. 
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“Life in Early Britain,’ by Mr. Bertram 
Coghill Alan Windle, gathers a wide range 
of information not easily had elsewhere. For 
most of us English history begins with 
Alfred. This is a careful attempt to tell what 
is known of the prehistoric period, the early 
Celts, the British race, the Roman period and 
the development of village life. The book is 


not profound, quotes much and has no special 
useful com- 


insight; but it is an extremely 
pendium. 


* 


“A Flower-hunter in Queensland and New 
Zealand” describes the trips of its author, Mrs. 
Rowan, down the long finger Australia 
stretches up toward Torres strait and New 
Guinea. It is too much of a traveller’s book 
full of breakfasts and nights lodging; but 
there is left careful narrative description of the 
flora of a little known land and its scenery. 
Beyond this the book is unsatisfactory. : 


“The clerks in the offices were hustled out into the yard.” 


From “ The General Manager’s Story.” 
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SAN FRANcIsco, May 12, 1898. 


Yone Noguchi has started a small maga- 
zine, which he calls The Twilight. He pro- 
poses to issue it monthly, and will be assisted 
by a Japanese artist friend. The little venture 


PUBLISHEO BY YONE NoGuUCK: 


a 


33) EDDY ST. SAN“FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


1898 ° M.TAKAHASHI 


ye 


ASSUED MONTHLY-ENTERED AT SAM MRANCISCO POST OFFICE AS 2nL~ CLASS .MATTER 


Fac-Simile of Cover of The Twilight. 


is peculiarly expressive of what a brother poet 
once called Mr. Noguchi’s de-anthropomor- 
phization, a remarkable bit of word-making, 
but no more astonishing than Twilight will be 
to some who will read it. When Yone No- 
guchi sings :— 


Thou unheard songster—star with the silent 
song through the vast. 

O, despair not of to-morrow’s dawn—those 
cold mortals forget thy divine beauty 


he reaches a height of philosophy to 


LIGHT 


T LP 
“te ) 
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which few sincerely attain. The star and 

the poet are alike forgotten in the mor- 

row’s dawn, but the star-like soul, alone, 

can resist despair in the knowledge of 

this inevitabic. The illustrations, by M. 

Takahashi are a curious mixture of the 
occident and the orient. The influence 
of Gelet Burgess is easily traceable, and 
the result is peculiarly unpleasant at 
times. A very interesting thing about 
the magazine is that the text is litho- 
graphed by Mr. Noguchi himself, who 
transfers his lines directly to the stone 
from which they are printed. 

“A Stir of Pines” is the attractive title 
of Edwin Markham’s volume of verse 
which is to appear during the winter, in 
New York and London. Professor 
Markham, -who is Principal of the “Ob- 
servation School” of the University of 
California, is, to-day, the most distinc- 
tively literary man in the State. There 
is a great charm about his work, which, 
curiously enough, has little or no “local” 
flavor. His verse is marked by a certain 
universality that is characteristic of the 
man himself, and stands almost alone, in 
this quality, amid the intensely be-over- 
lauded output of our Californian literary 
fellowship. To very genuine insight and 
poetic feeling Professor Markham has 
added, through years of labor, the pains- 
takingness of genius. He is a master of 
finish, carrying his tendency to retouch, 
and to polish, almost to the extent of fini- 
cality. This tendency is, perhaps, that 
against which he has most need to be on 
his guard. One sometimes longs, in read- 
ing his work, for the man to put off, for 
an instant, the poet; for a touch of that 
human imperfection which is wont 
to attend upon strong human _feel- 
ing. His delicacy and _ beauty of 
utterance leave, at times, the impres- 

sion of, somewhat to be desired, true 
spontaneity. The poet has, nevertheless, 
and to a high degree, the power to 
voice for us the deep spiritual impulses of hu- 
manity, and to express with rare precision 
those subtle, fleeting, evanescent aspects of 
human life and experience that elude every- 
day utterance. His feeling for nature is sim- 
ple and true, and is born out of knowledge 
and experience that may be called unique. 
Few men have known, certainly no man 
among modern writers, a more interesting or 
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unusual life than Edwin Markham’s. He 
came to this State from Oregon when but five 
years old, with his mother and a baby brother. 
Mrs. Markham, who was a widow, invested 
her money in a sheep range and this child of 
tender years became her shepherd. For five 
years he watched his sheep among the Solano 
hills, storing away, like David of old, who 
knows what, of poetic impression. 

When he was ten years old his mother ex- 
changed her sheep for cattle, and the shep- 
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HE TWILIGHT, EATINIG ALL THE WEARINES 

IGIVEN BY THE SUN, CALMS THE 
matey JOYOUS DISCORD OF HUMAN SHORE. 
RYMI''HE TWILIGHT —— AN ETERNAL GIVER 

L AVGIIOF UNWITHERING SPRING EASES THE 

: YHEART OF MORTAL LAND WITH DULL 
ECSTASY, 

HE TWILIGHT, BIDDING THE WORLD TO BATHE IN- 
RESTLESS PEACE—— SILENT UNREST OF SLOW 
TIME, KISSES THE BREASTS OF KINGS AND 

GIPSIES WITH LULLING LOVE. 

E TWILIGHT: AN OPIATE BREATH FROM 
HEAVEN'S HIDDEN DELL CHANGES THE WORLD 
TO A MAGIC HOME WHERE ALL THE QUESTION 
REPOSE INTO CONTENT. 

, SMILING WORLD OF THE BLESSED TWILIGHT 
THERE, THE SOULS OF EARTH SIGH NOT OF 
THE FATE DESERTED FROM THE GODS, IN 
THE MORTAL HEAVENS. 

, SORROWLESS HOME OF THE TWILIGHT WHERE 
TIME 15 POWERLESS TO DECAY‘—— 
THERE A THOUSAND CHILDREN AND MOTHERS 
PLAY SURROUNDING THE SHADOW OF GOD. 


Fac-Simile of a page from The Twilight. 


herd was promoted to be cowboy and man of 
affairs. For a few weeks of one winter he at- 
tended a country school, but with this experi- 
ence his youthful school days ceased. He 
had, however, a tattered grammar and a men- 
tal arithmetic, and with these volumes at his 
saddle-bow he rode back and forth after his 
horned charges, who sometimes led him clear 
over the Divide, into the Sacramento Valley. 
When about fifteen years old he came into 
possession of the first book, aside from the 
two mentioned, that he had ever had the op- 
portunity to read. This was a worn copy of 
Byron, which opened up a new life to the lad. 
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Two years later he earned some money 
of his own and sent to San Francisco for 
three books, Bryant’s poems, Moore’s 
poems and Webster’s dictionary. Before 
this he had met a country editor from So 
lano way, who used occasionally to send 
him copies of the Eclectic Magazine, 
whose dry pages were eagerly devoured by 
the hungry young brain. 
When he was nineteen years old his 
mother sold her cattle and lands and the 
boy was free to do what most pleased him. 
The next day he started for San Francisco 
and began work in the Normal School. 
By dint of such hard work as can be imag- 
ined he was graduated from this institution 
at the age of twenty-three, and entered col- 
lege. Then he learned the blacksmith’s 
trade and worked at it for several years, the 
while he wrote verse for Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, The Century and other Eastern publi- 
cations. When he felt that he was ready to 
do so he left the forge and began teaching. 
Later he was made Superintendent of 
Schools in this county. After some years 
of teaching in the South he came to Central 
California and is now Principal of the Uni- 
versity Observation School, of the depart- 
ment of Pedagogics. 

Professor Markham has published some 
prose, but it is as a poet that he is best 
known. Much of his verse has lately ap- 
peared in The Atlantic, The Century and 
Scribner’s, and his forthcoming volume 
richly fulfils the promise of these stray 
poems. I have spoken of this poet as the 
loving interpreter of nature in her joyous 
phases. Perhaps nothing that he has done 
more fully justifies this claim for him than 
the following bit: 


On An Old Road. 


A host of poppies, a flight of swallows; 

A flurry of rain and a wind that follows 
Shepherds the leaves in the sheltered hollows, 
For the forest is shaken and thinned. 


Over my head are the firs for rafter; 

The crows blow south and my heart goes after; 
I kiss my hands to the world with laughter 
Is it Aidenn or mystical Ind? 


Oh the whirl of the fields in the windy weather! 
How the barley breaks and blows together! 
Oh glad is the free bird afloat in the heather— 
Oh the whole world is glad of the wind! 


This, to poetry, is worthy to rank with the 
world’s great quatrains: 


She comes like the hush and beauty of the night, 
And sees too deep for laughter; 
Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From World’s before and after. 
ADELINE KNAPP. 
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BOOKS AND MAPS OF WAR-TIME 
INTEREST. 


Books for which the present war has created a demand. 
In order to complete the list, works mentioned in a 
similar list in May Book News are included. 


The Navy. 


ADMIRAL FarraGut. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. $1.10. 

“Att Hanps.” Pictures of life in the United States 
Navy. By R. F. Zogbaum. $3.75. 

ALL THE Wor LD’s FIGHTING Suips. Illustrated. 
Portrait details of over one thousand warships, 
with notes and other useful statistics. By Fred. 
T. Jane. $2.60. 

DEVELOPMENT OF Navies DuRING THE Last HALF 
Century. Illustrated. $1.35. 

EFFECT OF MARITIME COMMAND ON LAND Cam- 
PAIGNS SINCE WATERLOO. By Major C. E. 
Callwell. $2.25. 

ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION. 
75 cents. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 
Froude. $1.35. 

HANDBOOK ON NavaL GuNNERY. Prepared by au- 
thority of the Navy Department, for the use of 
U.S. Navy. By C. S. Bradford. $2.00 postpaid. 

History oF Our Navy. By John R. Spears. 4 
vols. $6.00. 

HistoRY OF THE Navy. 
vols. $5.25. 

History OF THE AMERICAN Navy DuRING THE 
GREAT REBELLION. Illustrated. 2 vols. By 
Rev. C. B. Boynton. $4.50. 

INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA PowER, PRESENT 
AND Future. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. $1.50. 
IRoNcLADS IN Action. A sketch of naval warfare. 
1855-95. Maps. Illustrations. By H. W. Wil- 

son. 2vols. $6.00. 

LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON. 
trated. 2 vols. $4.50. 

Lire oF Netson. The Embodiment of the Sea 
Power of Great Britain. By Capt. A. T. 
Mahan. 2 vols. $6.00. 

Man-or-War Lire. By Charles Nordhoff. 90 
cents. 

Mopvern Exptosives. A handbook on modern ex- 
plosives, being a practical treatise on the man- 
ufacture and use of dynamite, gun cotton, nitro- 
glycerine and other explosive compounds. By 
M. Eissler, $5.00, postpaid. 

NavaL AcTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. By James 
BARNES. $3.40. 

NavaL ADMINISTRATION. 
Hamilton. $1.10. 

NavaL History oF THE UnitED States. By Wil- 
lis J. Abbot. Numerous illustrations. $1.50. 

Navat Pocket Book. By W. Laird Clowes. $1.80. 

Nava Poticy. With some account of the warships 
of the principal powers. By G. W. Steevens. 
$2.16. 

Navy in THE Crv1t War. 

cents each. 


By W. J. Henderson. 


By J. A. 


By Edgar S. Maclay. 2 


By W. C. Church. Illus- 


By Admiral Sir R. Vesey 


3 vols. Illustrated. 75 
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NELSON AND His COMPANIONS IN ARMs. By J. K. 
Laughton. Fully illustrated. $3.00. 

NELSON AND His Times. By Rear-Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford and H. W. Wilson. With 
many illustrations. $3.00. 

PICTURES FROM THE LiFe OF NELson. By W. Clark 
Russell. $1.10. 

REMINISCENCES OF 
Maclay. $2.00. 

SuB-MARINE WARFARE, defensive and offensive, 
comprising a full and complete history of the 
invention of the torpedo, its employment in war 
and results of its use. Fully illustrated by 
Lieut.-Commander John S. Barnes. $5.00, post- 
paid. 

Tue BritisH FLEET. 
and duties of the navy of the Empire. 
mander Charles N. Robinson. $2.25. 

THE DEFENSE OF THE SEA COAST OF THE UNITED 
States. My Major H. L. Abbott. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA PowER upon History. 
1660-1873. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. $3.00. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. 1793-1871. 2 vols. 
$4.50. 

THE NavaL War OF I812. 
velt. $1.90. 

THE Op Navy AND THE NEw. 
Daniel Ammen. $2.25. 
THE QUESTION OF Suips. By Lieut. J. D. J. Kelley. 

$1.90. 

TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO VESSELS. 
E. Armstrong. $1.10. 

War SHIPS OF THE UNITED StaTEs Navy. 
six views of our fighting ships. 25 cents. 


MILITARY TACTICS. 


A CaTeEcHiIsM OF Outpost Duty, including advance 
guards, rear guards and reconnaissance. By 
Arthur L. Wagner. 50 cents. 

CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS, United States Army. 
go cents. 

Fir1ING REGULATIONS, for small arms for the United 
States Army. By Capt. S. E. Blunt. $2.00. 
INFANTRY Dritt REGULATIONS, United States 

Army. Leather, 57 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

MANUAL OF ARMs, adapted to the Springfield rifle, 
caliber .45, and to the magazine rifle, caliber .3o0. 
10 cents. 

ManuaL oF GuaRD Duty, United States Army. 
Leather, 38 cents: paper, 20 cents. 

Mititary HANDBOOK, prepared for the use of the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. By Major 
H. C. Groome. $1.50. 

Points IN Minor Tactics, compiled and arranged 
in an elementary manner for the infantry arm 
of the National Guard of the United States. By 
C. A. Smylie. 75 cents. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY. 
from American campaigns. 


Jr. $4.00. 


Op Navy. By E. S. 


THE 


The growth, achievements 
By Com- 


By Theodore Roose- 


By Rear-Admiral 


By Lieut. G. 


Thirty- 


Illustrated, mainly 
By John Bigelow, 
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THE SERVICE OF SECURITY AND INFORMATION. By 
Arthur L. Wagner. $1.50 


CUBA AND WEST INDIES. 


A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE Book. By 
Richard Harding Davis. $1.10. 
CuBA AND THE Cusans. By R. Cabrera. 
Cusa, Irs History, PEOPLE AND Resources. A 
powerful and thrilling history of this island from 
1492 to 1898. By B. N. Hawes and C. S. 

Driggs. Paper, 25 cents. 

Cusa’s REAL ConpDITION TO-DAY. 
Jr. 45 cents. 

Down THE IsLanps. A voyage to the Caribbees. 
By W. A. Paton. $1.90. 

Due SouTtH; or, CuBA PAst AND PRESENT. 
M. Ballou. $1.10. 

Facts AND FAKES ABOUT CUBA. 
go cents. 

LitTLE JOURNEY TO CUBA. 
cents. 

MARCHING WITH GOMEz. A war correspondent’s 
field note-book, kept during four months with 
the Cuban army. By Grover Flint. $1.10. 

THE CAPTURE OF HAVANA IN 1762, by the forces 
of George IV, being two authentic reports of 
the siege and capture of Havana by the com- 
bined forces of Great Britain and the American 
colonies. Reprinted from the original, with 
introduction by E. E. Hale. 25 cents. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE West INDIEs. By James A. 
Froude. $1.10. 

THE IsLAND oF CuBa. By A. S. Rowan and M. 
M. Ramsey. 90 cents. 

THE West INDIES AND THE SPANISH 
James Rodway. $1.35. 


$1.10. 


By S. Bonsal, 


By M. 
By G. B. Red. 


By H. D. Reeve. 20 


MaINn. By 


SPAIN. 


Across THE COUNTRY OF THE LITTLE KING. By 
W. B. Lunt. 90 cents. 

A Suort History oF SPAIN. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

CASTILIAN Days. 


By M. P. Parmele. 


By John Hay. 90 cents. 


Don EmtILio CASTELAR. 
cents. 
LAND OF THE CASTANET. 


H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 


Lazy Tours IN SPAIN AND ELSEWHERE. 
Chandler Moulton. $1.10. 

Op SPAIN AND NEw SPAIN. 
$1.10. 

On THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE. 
caci. $1.90. 

Purp II. or Spain. 
cents. 

SEVEN SPANISH CITIES AND THE Way TO THEM. 

By E. E. Hale. 90 cents. 

SKETCHES AWHEEL IN MODERN IBERIA. 

and W. H. Workman. $1.50. 


Spanish Sketches. By 
9o cents. 


By Louise 
By H. M. Field. 
By A. F. Jac- 
By M. A. S. Hume. 57 


By F. B. 


By David Hannay. 90 
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SpaIN AND Morocco. Being studies in local color. 
go cents. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
cis. $1.50. 

SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. $1.90. 

SpaNIsH Cities. By C. A. Stoddard. $1.10. 

Story oF Spain. By E. E. and Susan Hale. (Stor- 
ies of the nations.) $1.10. 

STORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RECOVERY OF SPAIN. By 
H. E. Watts. (Stories of the nations.) $1.10. 


Story OF THE Moors IN SPAIN. 
Poole. $1.10. 

THE SACRIFICE OF A THRONE. Being an account of 
the life of Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, Sometime 
King of Spain. By H. R. Whitehouse. $1.10. 

THE YEAR AFTER THE ARMADA, and other historical 

By M. A. S. Hume. $2.60. 

Spain. By A. J. C. Hare. 75 


By Edmondo D’Ami- 


By Stanley Lane- 


papers. 

WANDERINGS IN 
cents. 

WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN. 
$1.10. 


By Mary F. Nixon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A description of the armies 
Illus- 


ARMIES OF TO-DAY. 
of the leading nations at the present time. 
trated. $2.60. 

INTERNATIONAL Law. 

NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
75 cents. 

Our Frac; Its Or1GIN AND SYMBOLISM. 
Whitmarsh. 15 cents. 

THE CHINA-JAPAN War. By Vladimir. $3.40. 

THE FLAGs OF THE WorRLD. Their history, blazon- 
ry and associations. With colored plates. $1.50. 

THE Man WirtHout A Country. By E. E. Hale. 

THE Monroe Doctrine. By W. F. Reddaway. 
$1.13. 

War, FAMINE AND Our Foop SupPLty. 

80 cents. 


By Henry S. Maine. $2.10. 
By Major-General Maurice. 


By A. N. 


By R. B. 


Marston. 


MAPS. 


Prepared in the 
military information division from latest official 


Map OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
sources. Printed in colors. Four sheets, 27X37 
inches each. $2.00. 

Map OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
cents. 

Ranp-McNALLy War Attas. Including all the 
points under dispute. 18 cents. 

WaLt Map. Giving on one side the map of the 
world and on the other the West Indies, with 
separate map of Cuba. 38x21¥% inches—un- 
mounted. 10 cents. 

WANAMAKER HovusEHOLD ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Containing large scale colored maps of each 
State in the Union, and of every country in the 

144%,x11'% inches. $1.00. 


38x27 inches. 50 


world. 
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Lonpon, May 7, 1808. 

A little while ago the staple subjects of 
popular interest in the literary field might 
have been summed up in two words,—Klon- 
dyke and the North Pole. But now when 
“the blast of war blows in our ears,” and the 
clamor of a great conflict is at hand, no one 
gives a thought to such paltry subjects as 
gold mining and exploration. Meanwhile 
pens, that are nothing if not topical, are busy 
in all directions turning out war material for 
the British press. Two small booklets, fore- 
tastes of what is to come, have already burst 
breathlessly into the arena. “When War 
Breaks Out,” by Messrs. H. W. Wilson and 
Arnold White, and “England’s Doom,” by 
Mr. O’Dermid W. Lawler. 

It is curious to notice how these two works 
arrive, on practically the same facts, at totally 
different results. Messrs. Wilson and White 
are the optimists and Mr. Lawler the pessi- 
mist. England is portrayed as defying the 
world in both cases; but according to Messrs. 
Wilson and White she makes her enemies her 
fcotstool, while according to Mr. Lawler the 
forces of Russia ultimately encamp round 
about St. Paul’s. 


“A Literary History of the Jewish People” 
by C. Abrahams, editor of the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, is an important work announced 
for the autumn by Fisher Unwin. It will 
open with a treatment of the Hebrew Bible, 
regarded from the literary rather than from 
the theological standpoint. Account will be 
taken of the newer views regarding the poeti- 
cal form and oratorical style of the Psalms, 
Elegies, National Songs, and Prophetic Ad- 
dresses. The Jewish contributions to the 
Apocrypha and the work of the Jewish Hel- 
lenists will receive full attention. The Rabbin- 
ical literature will be discussed and described, 
less from the religious side than from the 
literary. It will be sought to show the con- 
nection between this literature and the life of 
the Jews in its various phases. Further, the 
literature of the Jewish people after the com- 
pletion of the Talmud will be presented in 
relation to the general conditions of Jewish 
life in Europe. Stress will be laid on the 
medizval poetry of the Jews in Spain and 
Italy, and the great scientific work of Mai- 
monides will be fully presented. It will also 
be the author’s aim to trace the currents in 
Jewish literature in more modern times, es- 


pecially in regard to the literary revival after 
the time of Moses Mendelssohn in the Eigh- 
teenth century. The author will strive to deter- 
mine and weigh the various influences which 
have affected the literature of the Jews 
throughout its long and interesting course. 


Another interesting autumn production will 
be “The Correspondence of Princess Eliza- 
beth of England, Landgravine of Hesse-Hom- 
burg.” The letters of Elizabeth, who was the 
seventh child of King George III. of England, 
are addressed for the most part to Miss Louisa 
Swinburne. The correspondence has a two- 
fold interest. It presents a glimpse of the 
family life of the quiet Court circles of the 
period of William IV., and besides having this 
historical interest it is humanly interesting. 
There is much charm about the personality of 
the excellent lady of sixty-three who penned 
these letters. There is no nonsense about 
her; she writes freely and frankly in a blunt, 
homely style. ‘lhe passages touching on pri- 
vate scandals show that the old lady was very 
feminine. The volume which will be edited 
by Mr. Phillip C. Yorke, M. A. Oxon, will 
contain a photogravure and various other 
portraits and illustrations. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin also tells me that he will 
issue, in the latter part of the year, “The Fall 
of Napoleon,” by the Rev. H. B. George, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. It will be 
a massive work of three volumes; the first 
dealing with the invasion of Russia, the se- 
cond with the stirring events of 1813, and the 
third with the final drama of Waterloo. 

Welsh societies in the United States will 
welcome the announcement that an impor- 
tant volume will appear in the course of the 
year dealing in an exhaustive way with the 
origin, language and history of the Welsh 
people. It is being prepared by Mr. David 
Brynmor Jones, Q. C., M. P., and Mr. John 
Rhys, Principal of Jesus College and Pro- 
fessor of Celtic at Oxford. The price will be 
two dollars. 


Mr. T. A. Browne, otherwise “Rolf Boldre- 
wood,” author of “Plain Living,” is actively 
engaged upon a new work dealing with the 


New Zealand war. The scene is, of course, 
laid in Maoriland which Mr. Browne visited 
in 1896. A volume of short stories by the 
same writer, dealing with various aspects of 
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Australian life will also be issued during the 
present year, the publishers being as usual, 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


The edition of “David Copperfield” for 
which Mr. Phil May has been making illus- 
trations will contain 36 full-page sketches, and 
will be published in October, the price being 
fixed at one dollar and fifty cents. There will 
also be a portion of the drawings facsimiled 
in full size; signed copies costing two guineas, 
—a little over ten dollars—unsigned copies 
one guinea. 


The success of “Lizerunt” and “Liza of 
Lambeth”—works of realistic fiction depict- 
ing certain phases of life in the lower quarters 
of London, and consisting largely of graphic 
conversations in the curious dialect of the 
East End—has attracted yet another writer 
into the same lugubrious field. Mr. Samuel 
Gordon is writing a story of life in one of the 
costermonger districts which will shortly be 
published in book form. 


Mr. W. C. Scully, one of the most popular 
of South African writers, has been studying 
30er life on the spot. The result is a volume 
entitled “Between Sun and Sand,” issued by 
Messrs. Methuen. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen’s new book “The Ad- 
miral,” the publication of which is announced 
by Hutchinson and Co., is a romance of Nel- 
son, whose centenary is to be celebrated in 
England this year. It is the outcome of long 
and affectionate study of the great hero and 
his times, and, aided by the perusal of several 
unpublished letters which have enabled the 
author to form a final opinion of the character 
of his hero, the work forms an interesting 
and valuable addition to Nelson literature. 
Mr. Sladen has presented his readers with the 
character of Nelson exactly as it was in 1798, 
and has given a just view of historical events 
in which he formed the central figure, and his 
conclusion is that the most intensely human 
figure in history is Lord Nelson. 


Messrs. Hutchinson will also publish at an 
early date an interesting reprint from an old 
and rare book entitled ‘Memoirs of a French 
Sergeant.” The work is different from the 
formal narratives of military historians; for 
though it describes a variety of interesting ad- 
ventures, and the campaigns of many years, 
it is nothing but a plain, simple and un- 
adorned statement of the incidents that fell 
immediately under the author’s eye. It deals 
with the stirring times of Nelson and Bona- 
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parte and is full of exciting incident and ac- 
tion. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw whose latest produc- 
tion “Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant,” raised 
such a storm of criticism, has been venting 
the phials of his wrath upon some over-curi- 
ous amateur accountant who accused him of 
making huge profits from his two works 
“Arms and the Man” and “The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple.” Mr. Shaw indignantly denies that he 
realised eight hundred pounds from the first- 
named and upwards of two thousand pounds 
from the second. He emphatically declares 
that his profits have been considerably less 
than half that sum, and that it is no one’s 
business anyhow. 

An artistic reproduction of “Isabella, or the 
Pot of Basil,” by John Keats will be issued 
in the early autumn by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. It will be illustrated and 
decorated by Mr. W. B. Macdougall. Judg- 
ing from an advance proof of the volume 
shown to me by Messrs. Kegan Paul it should 
find a ready sale among those who like to see 
specimens of artistic originality about their 
drawing-rooms and libraries. [1 understand 
that Messrs. Lippincott have acquired the 
right to issue it on your side of the water. 


“Sporting Rhymes and Pictures” is the title 
of another autumn production which Messrs. 
Kegan Paul have in hand. The verses are by 
Mr. J. L. C. Booth, and will apostrophize 
every known branch of sport, from angling to 
horse racing. In addition to his poetic skill 
the clever author will contribute the whole of 
the illustrations—one hundred and thirty in 
number. 


“Thoughts from Keats” compiled by P. E. 
Gertrude Girdlestone, and published by Mr. 
George Allen is not, as might be supposed 
from the title, an anthology of verse. _ Its 
originality and chief claim upon attention lie 
in the fact that it consists of a number of ex- 
tracts from the poet’s letters. In other words, 
these “Thoughts” are in prose, and very inter- 
esting they are. They have been carefully 
and judiciously selected, and have been ar- 
ranged under various headings, such as “Of 
Himself,” “Of Men,” “Of Relationship with 
Others,” “Of Happiness and trouble,” “Of 
Health,” “Of Imagination,” and so forth. 
They are prefaced by a short memoir of Keats, 
a portrait of whom (from a painting by Sev- 
ern) forms the frontispiece. An index adds 
to the utility of this pretty booklet. 

ASCOR. 
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New York, May 13, 1808. 


The war with Spain has not only made. the 
publishing houses hold back many of their 
undertakings and caused them to call off 
others, but it has changed the plans of a great 
many of our writers and illustrators of books 
as well. A small sized army of well-known 
artists and authors who were at work upon 
books of one sort or another are now off fol- 
lowing the war for newspapers and illustrated 
periodicals, or else actually engaged in it 
themselves. Among them are Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, who is “covering” the war from the 
news point of view for the London Times and 
the New York Herald, and from the descrip- 
tive and historical point of view for Scribner's 
Magazine; also Stephen Crane, who hurried 
across from England to get the news for the 
London Daily Chronicle and a couple of syndi- 
cates; Poultney Bigelow, who also left a quiet 
life in England to take part in the war; John 
R. Spears, the author of “The History of Our 
Navy,” who is serving as correspondent for 
the New York Sun and Harper’s Weekly, and 
also as special writer for Scribner’s Magazine; 
Ensign William J. Henderson, the music critic 
and writer of navy fiction, who was drafted in 
the first squad ot the Naval Reserves on the 
Monitor Nahant; James Barnes, the historian 
of the war of 1812, and also a member of the 
New York Naval Reserves; John Fox and 
Caspar Whitney, who are among those cor- 
responding for Harper's Weekly, and F. Rem- 
ington, Carlton T. Chapman and Rufus Zog- 
baum, who are among those drawing for the 
same publication, and many others. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., retired, the 
well-known historian and authority on Naval 
Subjects, whose timely article in Harper's 
Magazine on “Current Fallacies upon Naval 
Subjects,” every one should read, was 
abroad with his family taking a long 
deferred rest when the war broke out 
and the summons came to return im- 
mediately. He is now in Washington 
serving on the strategy board, a position for 
which he is certainly qualified. When the war 
is over he too will probably write about it. 
However, the first book upon the subject is 
already announced, “The War of 1898 From 
First to Last,” by Richard Harding Davis, to 
be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons as 
soon after the war as possible. Mr. Davis, 
who witnessed the bombarding of Matanzas 
and Cabanas harbor, is gathering carefully 
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sifted material for the volume in connection 
with his correspondence and magazine work. 
He has already written “The First Shot of 
the War,” to appear in the July Scribner’s with 
illustrations from photographs. 

Meanwhile it is instructive to observe how 
large a share of the books which the New 
York houses are bringing out are announced 
as apropos of the war. Edgar Stanton Mac- 
lay’s new edition of ““A History of the United 
States Navy,” the Appletons announce, has 
been brought down to the beginning of the 
war with Spain. The first part of the “Haunts 
of Men,” the new collection of short stories, by 
Robert W. Chambers, is “wholly given up to 
tales of war,” says the Stokes Company, and 
their “John Ship, Mariner,” is a tale of fight- 
ing the Spanish in the time of Drake and 
Hawkins, and “includes descriptions of Ha- 
vana and Cadiz.” But all this is quite as it 
should be, for the war is more thought about 
and talked about than any other subject at 
present. 

To refer to the subject once more and then 
drop it. The new edition of “The Final War,” 
by Louis Tracy, which the Putnams announce 
in connection with his new book, “Lost Prov- 
inces” (a sequel to “The American Emperor,” 
that strange romance of the near future), 
shows the American and British colors in 
friendly combination on the cover. When this 
book came out early in the nineties, it will be 
remembered, it was this year, 1898, which was 
to witness the combining of France, Germany 
and Russia in order to dismember the British 
Empire, which brought about the great An- 
glo-American alliance and the final war. In 
the light of present events this, at that time 
wild, prediction does not seem nearly so wild. 
At any rate this is a very appropriate time for 
the new edition. 

The Historical Towns of New England, 
the Putnams announce, are to be the 
subject of a systematic series of sketches, 
edited by the Rev. Lyman Powell, of 
Philadelphia, who recently conducted the 
Historical Pilgrimage in the University Ex- 
tension course, which was very popular. They 
are to be written by these New Englanders 
who know a great deal about New England: 

Edward Everett Hale and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson to write about Boston; F. 
B. Sandborn about Concord; Katharine Lee 
Bates about Cape Cod towns; the Rev. Sam- 
uel Eliot, son of the President of Harvard, 
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about Cambridge, Mass.; Susan Coolidge 
about Newport; Annie Eliot Trumbull about 
Hartford; Robert S. Rantoul about Salem; 
Ellen Watson about Plymouth; S. T. Pickard 
about Portland; Edwin D. Mead about Rut- 
land; William B. Weeden about Providence; 
F. H. Cogeswell about New Haven; the Rev. 
W. E. Barton about the Mystic towns, and 
George Sheldon about Deerfield. 

Next fall the Macmillans will begin a series 
of considerable importance to lovers of the 
oid English plays, called Representative Eng- 
lish Comedies, to be edited by Prof. Charles 
Mills Gayley, of the University of California, 
who will write the introduction to the first vol- 
ume. The aim of the series is to trace the de- 
velopment of the English Comedy down to 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” for there 
ends English comedy as such. In all five of 
the books about forty plays will be collected. 
But the special value of the series will be 
the introductions and the accompanying his- 
torical and critical studies to be supplied by 
the leading authorities in this country and 
England. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard takes “‘little journeys” 
to people’s homes every year for the Putnams. 
For 1899 he is preparing a series of little jour- 
neys to the “Homes of Eminent Painters.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, the 
name of which was finally announced as “Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale,” the Macmillans now 
promise for publication in early June. That 
style of title is not the most fashionable at 
present. Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, an- 
nounced by John Lane, bears the name “The 
Californians.” That sort of title is more in 
vogue just now, which is not to say that it is 
altogether new; for there is “The Virginians,” 
not to speak of others. 

“The Hackwoman,” by Kenneth Grahame, 
the English writer of beautiful child life stories 
for grown-ups, is to be published by John 
Lane, who will also bring out next autumn a 
new collection of Mr. Grahame’s short stories, 
including those published in this country in 
the magazines. 

Maurice Hewlett, author of “Pan and the 
Young Shepherd,” has written a new romance 
called “The Forest Lovers,” which the Mac- 
millans are to publish next month. 

Perhaps the most startling announcement 
of the month is that the Putnams expect soon 
to publish a play by the Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Shields, professor of the Harmony of Science 
and Religion at Princeton, and late of the 
Presbyterian Church. But those who shake 
their heads at his heterodoxy will find very 
little fault with his writing this play when they 
discover that the title is “The Reformer of 
Geneva.” 
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News 


Dr. John C. Van Dyke, Professor of Art at 
Rutger’s College, whose “Art for Art’s Sake” 
was so successful, has now completed a book 
to be called, naively, ‘““Nature for Nature’s 
Sake,” which the Scribners will bring out next 
month. It aims to show what things in na- 
ture are beautiful and why. It seems too bad 
that guide books to nature are necessary, but 
as many people can better appreciate nature 
with them such works have their place. 

James W. Alexander, who is famous for his 
Princeton spirit, has written a volume called 
“Princeton, Old and New,” a sketchy reminis- 
cent account of the customs and traditions as 
he knew them years ago at Nassau Hall and 
as they are now at the Princeton University 
of to-day. Charles Scribner’s Sons are to pub- 
lish it next month, when they will also issue 
another college book, of a different sort, called 
“Cornell Stories,” by James Gardner Saunder- 
son, a collection of short ficticn of the modern 
undergraduate, of whom we have already 
heard a good deal. 

“The Moral Imbeciles” will be the title of 
Mrs. S. P. McLean Greene’s new book of fic- 
tion. The Harpers will publish it. She is 
still best known as the author of “Cape Cod 
Folks.” ‘The History of Pendennis,” to ap- 
pear in a few days, will be the next volume 
in the new Harper edition of Thackeray’s 
complete works. 

Richard Harding Davis’s latest serial story, 
“The King’s Jackal,” illustrated by C. D. Gib- 
son, will appear in book form during the 
third week in June, to be published by the 
Scribners. 

A Radical member of the English Parlia- 
ment who signs himself “One Who Has Kept 
a Diary,” has written a book called “Collec- 
tions and Recollections,” to be brought out in 
about a month by the Harpers, which is said 
to be full of the kind of anecdotes and recol- 
lections which every one likes to read, about 
such men as the Earl of Shaftesbury, Cardinal 
Manning, Lord Houghton and a great many 
others whose names are familiar to all. The 
author is said to be a member of the literary 
craft as well as prominent in other lines. 


J. L. Ww. 


A Poet’s Bookcase. 


Oh gently,—gently near the bookcase tread; 
Speak only in hushed whispers, soft and low; 

These are the urns that hold the deathless dead, 
The souls of those passed onward long ago. 


At this still shrine your heart-felt homage give; 
With reverence touch each tome upon the shelves; 

These are the Dreams of Genius,—hence they live,— 
The fine quintessence of their finer selves. 


From “The Slopes of Helicon,” 
by Lloyd Mifflin. 
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CuicaGo, May 12, 1808. 


Conventionality has not received for many 
a day so severe a blow as that dealt in “Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant,’ by Bernard Shaw. 
He looks life straight in the face, scorning our 
love of pretty impossibilities, crushing our ro- 
mantic ideals, and playing fast and loose with 
our accepted notions of honor and morality. 
It is a sad day for our cherished traditions 
when Mr. Shaw issues a challenge; they 
emerge from the conflict somewhat lame and 
halt. And we are a little uncertain whether 
we should bandage their wounds or discard 
them heartlessly. His doctrines are revolu- 
tionary enough to startle the weak and invigo- 
rate the strong, but they leave no one indiffer- 
ent. Whether you agree with them or not, 
you are stirred by them. And there are few 
modern English plays which have the same 
power of making one think. Mr. Shaw is no 
coward; he is not afraid to face facts nor to 
follow out the logical results of them. But 
his is not the world’s point of view, and life 
has other meanings for him than those the 
law is pleased to allow. In a measure he ex- 
plains himself—if such an elusive person can 
really be so indiscreet—in the prefaces to these 
two volumes. They are frankly egotistical 
treatises, whimsical in style and full of de- 
lightfully paradoxical phases. There is much 
that is serious in them too and much that is 
optimistic. He is most serious when he says, 
“To me the tragedy and comedy of life lie in 
the consequences, sometimes terrible, some- 
times ludicrous, of our persistent attempts to 
found our institutions on the ideals suggested 
to our imaginations by our half-satisfied pas- 
sions, instead of on a genuinely scientific nat- 
ural history.” 

Romance and sentimentality are his chief 
aversions, and he ridicules them at every op- 
portunity. “I see plenty of good in the world,” 
he writes, “working itself out as fast as the 
idealist will allow it; and if they would only 
let it alone and learn to respect reality, which 
would include the beneficial exercise of re- 
specting themselves, and incidentally respect- 
ing me, we should all get along much better 
and faster. At all events, I do not see moral 
chaos and anarchy as the alternative to roman- 
tic convention; and I am not going to pretend 
that I do to please the less clear-sighted peo- 
ple who are convinced that the world is only 
held together by the force of unanimous, 
strenuous, eloquent, trumpet-tongued lying.” 


Romance to him is “the great heresy to be 
rooted out from art and life—the root of mod- 
ern pessimism and the bane of modern self- 
respect”—a theory which one easily forgives 
when it produces so brilliant a satire as “Arms 
and the Man.” “No doubt all plays,” he says 
again, “which deal sincerely with humanity 
must wound the monstrous conceit which it 
is the business of romance to flatter.” 

Yet in spite of Mr.Shaw’s radicalism he does 
not complain, like many lesser playwrights, of 


From “ A Boy | Knew and Four Dogs.” 
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a lack of encouragement. He declares him- 
self to be the greatest obstacle to a perform- 
ance of his plays. “And I confess,” he adds, 
“that though, as a matter of business, I wish 
my plays to be performed, as a matter of in- 
stinct I fight against the inevitable misrepre- 
sentation of them with all the subtlety needed 
to conceal my ill-will from myself as well as 
from the manager.” There are profound bits 
of criticism of life and literature in the pre- 
faces as in the plays. In two sentences he 
expresses Ibsen more accurately than most 
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critics have done in pages: “Let Ibsen 
explain, if he can, why the building of 
churches and happy homes is not the ultimate 
cestiny of Man, and why, at the bidding of the 
younger generations, he must mount beyond 
it to heights that now seem unspeakably giddy 
and dreadful to him, and from which the first 
climbers must fall and dash themselves to 
pieces. He cannot explain it; he can only 
show it to you as a vision in the magic glass 
of his art work; so that you may catch his 
presentiment and make what you can of it.” 
In Mr. Shaw’s plays also you catch presenti- 
ments. He is sometimes too much the 
preacher and too little the artist. But his 
plays are life, and they give us suggestions of 
the significance of life. Some of them are ter- 
rible, but even they are not monotonous. 
There is gaiety in the darkest of them, and 
there are sombre depths even in the brightest. 


By way of contrast, an idealist of the ideal- 
ists has been visiting Chicago of late. Yet 
his position on the subject is not so far re- 
moved from Mr. Shaw’s after all. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne also accepts the scientific basis, the facts 
of life; and his idealism grows out of them in- 
stead of ignoring them. “Have you seen 
cruelty face to face?’ he asks. “Have you 
walked through hospitals? Have you listen- 
ed without fear to the last cold words of 


science, and do you declare life good and the 


soul of things beautiful? Have you drained 
all the sorrows and bitterness of the world, 
and has it yet remained sweet?” But sound 
as this doctrine is, Mr. Shaw would find it a 
bit sentimental. Mr. Le Gallienne is the 
guest of Henry Wade Rogers, President of 
the Northwestern University, and it was the 
serious and practical members of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club whom he exhorted to a 
search for the ideal. He will be entertained 
on Thursday at the “Little Room,” and many 
dinners and luncheons have been given in his 
honor. 


It is idealism of a very different kind that 
one finds in Opie Read’s latest novel, which 
Rand, McNally and Co. have just published. 
“The Waters of Caney Fork” carry us far 
away from real life into a wilderness of great 
trees and underbrush and tangled vines. It 
is fresh and warm, and the play of light upon 
the greens is pretty. Yet it is not life. Idle- 
ness is delightful for a time, but its charm is 
evanescent. For a moment, though, it is 
pleasant to find a corner of the world where 
the people are in the nineteenth century but 
not of it, where they speak in images and 
carry out pretty fancies to their rightful con- 
clusions, where the talk is not chopped off or 
rendered literal to suit the demands of a hur- 
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rying age. It is an idyllic little tale that Mr, 
Read has evolved, and he has given it an idyl- 
lic setting. We are content to follow him to 
the clouds, and it is only at the climax, when 
he drops us rudely to the ground, that we re- 
sent our flight. The story centers in a beau- 
tiful young girl, who has been driven mad by 
the murder of her mother. Mr. Read suc- 
ceeds in making her a lovely figure, and in 
making us wonder whether she is not more 
sane than the rest of us. There she is, admir- 
able—a sprite, a wood-nymph; but when, in a 
false, melodramatic finale, she recovers her 
reason, then for all purposes of fiction she is 
lost. Her talk after this stroke of fate seems 
far more unreasonable than it did before. And 
it is an evidence of originality to give her ideas 
about propriety as soon as she awakens from 
her long sleep. It is a pity that a strong book 
should be injured by such an anti-climax. 
Mr. Read’s style is vigorous, and he has a 
forceful way of handling his material. Yet it 
is always “material” with him; it never quite 
reaches reality. The talk is clever, but it is 
artificial, too florid, too carefully worked out. 
Still it is a relief to read a romance which is 
not about dull and flaccid people. The Doc- 
tor himself is rather priggish, but Miss Syl- 
vester and some of the minor characters have 
individuality. It is a good wholesome west- 
ern novel, with the wind, in its pages. 

Still another kind of idealism is represented 
in “A Revolutionary Love Story” (H. S. 
Stone and Co.), by Ellen Olney Kirk. It isa 
pretty , inconsequent little thing, with the 
American Revolution as a rather overpower- 
ing background. The heroine, unlike most 
ladies of her kind, is a royalist, and she has 
another point of dissimilarity in that she does 
not marry the hero. She does her best to 
make up for it, however, by promptly pining 
away and dying. But she gives one a pleas- 
ant half-hour before she does it. 

EsconpDIbDo, 


The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 


This is the Lord’s own day; 
I am alone on this broad plain; 
The morning bell rings once again, 
Then all sound dies away. 


In prayer I bend the knee; 
Oh sweetest thrill! mysterious sound! 
As though the unseen spirits round 
Now knelt and prayed with thee. 


The heaven’s wide display 
So calm and so serene it lies, 
As though ’twould open to my eyes; 
This is the Lord’s own day! 
From “Gleanings from Poetic Fields,” 
by Robert Tilney. 
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“The Czar’s People,” by Julian Ralph, is 
the second of a series of articles in Harper’s 
on Russia, and “Miss Maria,” by Margaret 
Deland, is the third of the series‘“‘Old Chester 
Tales.” Captain A. T. Mahan contributes an 
article on “Current Fallacies upon Naval Sub- 
jects.” “Our Diplomatic Relations with 
Cuba” is by Albert Bushnell Hart. Fiction 
of the number includes short stories by Ellen 
Douglas Deland, Louise Betts Edwards,Abby 
S. Maguire and Alexander Black. 


Scribner’s contains a series of full-page 
drawings by Charles Dana Gibson, entitled 
“A New York Day Morning.” Margaret 
Sherwood describes Vassar College, illustrated 
by Orson Lowell. What big cities can do 
with their water front, and what Boston has 
already accomplished, is picturesquely de- 
scribed by Sylvester Baxter. Walter A. 
Wyckoff’s serial, ““The Workers,” deals with 
“A Factory Hand.” <A group of war maps is 
an important feature. 


Current Century is distinctively a war num- 
ber. Capt. A. T. Mahan writes an introduction 
to a general article on the Armada, by Wil- 
liam Frederic Tilton, and Emory W. Fenn, 
in an article entitled, “Ten Months with the 
Cuban Insurgents,” relates some of his exper- 
iences while serving as Major in the Cuban 
army. R. O. Crowley describes “The Con- 
federate Torpedo Service.” Two illustrated 
articles deal with “Toledo, the Imperial City 
of Spain,” and “Pictures for Don Quixote.” 


McClure’s will be a special war number with 
articles by General Miles and General Fitz- 
hugh Lee; an account of the first cruise of the 
blockading fleet off Cuba, written by Mr.Steph- 
en Bonsal, who was on the flagship “New 
York;” a description of the marching of the 
volunteers, by William Allen White; some 
“Songs of the Ships of Steel,” by James 
Barnes, and an American’s account of his life 
in Manila. 


Four prominent articles in Atlantic Monthly 
have to do with education. ‘“A New Pro- 
gramme in Education,” by C. Hanford Hen- 
derson; ‘Normal Schools and the Training of 
Teachers,” by Frederic Burk; “High School 
Extension,” by D. S. Sanford, and “The 
Teacher and the Laboratory,” a reply by 
Hugo Miinsterberg to an article written by 
Professor Bliss in April Forum. In the sec- 
ond paper on “Washington Reminiscences,” 
Ainsworth A. Spofford gives short sketches 
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of the Congressional orators Thomas Corwin, 
Henry Winter Davis and Matthew Hale Car- 
penter. 


The Cosmopolitan opens with the first ac- 
count of commercial liquefaction of air by 
Charles E. Tripler, the discoverer of the pro- 
cess. Articles bearing on the war are: “In 
Havana Just Before the War,” by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor; “Some Previous Expedi- 
tions to Tropical Countries,’ by General 
A. W. Greely, which treats of the ef- 
fect of tropical climates upon troops; and 
“Transformation of Citizen into Soldier,” by 
Vaughan Kester, with interesting camp 
scenes. 


The Arena opens with an article by Hon. D. 
L. Russell on the “Usurpation of the Federal 
Judiciary.” Other notable features are: “Di- 
rect Nomination of Candidates by the Peo- 
ple,” by John S. Hopkins; “The Decadence of 
Patriotism,” by Henry E. Foster, and “The 
Invisible Empire,” by John Clark Ridpath. 


Munsey’s for current month is a war num- 
ber. Among the special illustrated features 
may be mentioned—‘Historical Naval En- 
gagements;” “Our Flying Squadron;” “Dew- 
ey’s Invincible Squadron,” and “Havana.” 
“Two Miles of Millionaires” is an article with 
sixteen pages of views of Fifth Avenue above 
Murray Hill, New York. A new serial, “Swal- 
low,” by Rider Haggard, is begun. 


Maria Louise Pool is the author of Lippin- 
cott’s complete story, “Mere Folly.” It is 
cleverly written and well named, being de- 
scriptive of a blind love affair, which has a 
tragic end. The principal characters are the 
lover, two girls whom he loved by turns, and 
the little brother. “In Time of Peace,” by 
Henry Holcomb Bennett, is about the Na- 
tional Guard and the part they play. Elmer 
E. Benton writes on “The Terrors of Author- 
ship.” 


The Outlook for this month is a recreation 
number. Of special prominence are three 
prize articles, fully illustrated, which deal with 
vacation life. Mr. George Kennan is war cor- 
respondent, and will describe not only the war 
but the conditions in Cuba from the humani- 
tarian point of view. 


In Leslie’s Popular Monthly most of the ar- 
ticles dealing with timely topics treat of dif- 


ferent aspects of our navy. They are, “Tor- 
pedoes and Torpedo Boats,” “The Naval Mili- 
tia,’ and “Submarine Attack on a Battleship.” 
Seattle, the metropolis of the Pacific North- 
west, is described by Henry Clay Colver. The 
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issue contains the usual number of short stor- 
ies and illustrations. “A Long Sweet Day in 
June” is a song by Hunter MacCulloch, with 
music by Sousa. 
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The Ainslee Magazine cover and contents 
are specially timely, its leading articles de- 
scribing and illustrating ‘““Where Battleships 
are Built,’ Cramp’s shipyards. “Floating 
Homes of Naval Officers” and “Strategy in 
Modern Warfare.” A graphic and exceed- 
ingly readable account is given of the scope 
and buildings of the Trans-Mississippi Expo- 
sition to be opened at Omaha this month. 


Demorest is particularly attractive from a 
pictorial standpoint, containing a full-page 
portrait of Rear-Admiral Dewey, a page of 
views in the Philippine Islands, and portraits 
of a group of eminent commanders in the 
Army and Navy of the United States. Points 
of fashion are becomingly illustrated. 


The second number of the Wide World 
Magazine publishes an article on “Canadian 
Curiosities,” picturing and describing extra- 
ordinary sights on the Pacific Railway. Fred- 
erick Burns contributes an interesting article 
on “The Romance of the Mission Field.” An- 
other novel feature is “Across the Atlantic in 
an Open Boat.” 


ENGLISH. 


The Strand opens with an illustrated inter- 
view of Mr. William Qiller Orchardson, R. 
A., by Ralph W. Maude. Two other illustrat- 
ed articles are “Savage Cricketers” and “Wiz- 
ards of the Sioux Nation.” “Ant Hills” and 
“A Fat Men’s Club” are interesting chiefly 
from a pictorial standpoint. There are also 
some interesting scenes of great battlefields. 


An article of special interest in The New 
Illustrated Magazine is “The Field of Mr.Glad- 
stone’s First Campaign,” by Metcalfe Wood. 
“Figureheads of the Navy,” with four illustra- 
tions, is by A. S. Hurd, and “The Abduction 
of Prince William Henry,” being an adven- 
ture of General Washington, by Clinton Ross. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A portrait of Rear-Admiral Dewey is front- 
ispiece in The Chautauquan. Leading illustrat- 
ed articles are: “The Principal Cities of Hol- 
land,” “The Beauty of Early Wild Flowers,” 
“The Navy of the United States” and “Rem- 
iniscences of Ballooning in the Civil War.” 
Of prominence is an article by Thomas B. 
Preston on “The Newspaper and Periodical 
Press of Germany,” and another, “The Influ- 
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ence of Latin upon English,” by William 
Cranston Lawton. 


In Educational Review ‘Harris's Psychologic 
Foundations of Education,” is discussed by 
John Dewey, and “Scope and Function of 
Secondary Education,” by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Two other prominent features are 
“Religious Periods of Child-Growth” and 
“Teaching European History in College.” 


FAMILY. 


“The Anecdotal Side of Mrs. Cleveland,” 
with a view of her at her desk, is the initial 
article in The Ladies’ Home Journal. “The In- 
ner Experiences of a Cabinet Member’s Wife” 
is concluded. Clifford Howard contributes an 
article on the courtship and married life of Mr, 
and Mrs. Robert Browning. Two pages, 
one describing the other illustrating the 
“Shakers,” is the product of Madeline S. 
Bridges. Also Clifford Howard describes the 
custom of the inhabitants of Manheim of the 
payment of a single rose as annual rent for a 
plot of ground on which to build a church. 


Table Talk opens with an article on “Food 
and Fuel Economics,” by Ellen Coit Elliott. 
It is followed by “In Search of the Blue Dra- 
gon,” by Martha Bockee Flint, describing a 
summer outing. Mrs. Grinnell gives the last 
of a series of papers on “Mothers and What 
They Eat.” There are also “Hints for Sum- 
mer Serving,” by Milbrey Ewing Fall. 


The current American Kitchen is a_vaca- 
tion number. There are practical arti- 
cles on camp life, Mary J. Lincoln gives some 
practical hints on comfort in European travel, 
and Anna Barrows gives directions for pre- 
paring an emergency dinner from canned 
foods. 


JUVENILE. 


Harper’s Round Table contains the second 
series of the ‘Copper Princess,” by Kirk Mun- 


roe. “Camp Cooking Fires” is by Lieut. B. 
W. Atkinson, “The Troop That Was Not,” 
by F. L. Pollock, and “A Night of Peril,” by 
Hadji Bektash. 


In St. Nicholas Idah Meacham Strobridge 
writes about “An Unwilling Balloonist,” illus- 
trated, and is the story of a newsboy who 
made an accidental escape in a balloon. “A 
June Evening” is the appropriate title of a 
full-page picture. Major J. B. Pond tells of a 
youthful experience in “My First Gun.” The 
serials by Frank R. Stockton, Rupert Hughes, 
J. T. Trowbridge and Gabrielle E. Jackson 
continue to interest. 
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We think war, talk war, read war—at least 
the lists of best selling books show a wonder- 
fully stimulated demand for books pertinent 
to the times. 

This means more reading—So, in full justice 
to book writers and book buyers, we may need 
to lengthen lists next month to embrace the 
currently-bought fiction more fully. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“Infantry Drill Regulations,’’ United States Army. 
“Manual of Arms,” adapted to the Springfield 
rifle. 

“Caleb West: Master Diver,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

“Penelope’s Progress,’”’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Island of Cuba,” by A. S. Rowan and M. 
M. Ramsey. 

“Marching with Gomez,” by Grover Flint. 

“The Girl at Cobhurst,’ by Frank Stockton. 

“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope. 

“The Pride of Jennico,” by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 

“For Love of Country,” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 

“Spain in the Nineteenth Century,” by Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. 

“All the World’s Fighting Ships.”’ 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


“The Pride of Jennico,” by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 

“The Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich. 

“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope. 

“Marching with Gomez,” by Grover Flint. 

“Dreamers of the Ghetto,” by I. Zangwill. 

“The Son of the Czar,” by James Graham. 

“Auld Lang Syne,” by Max Miller. 

“The Meaning of Education,” by ivicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. 

“In His Steps,” by Charles M. Sheldon. 

“Spain in the Nineteenth Century,” by Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. 

“Penelope’s Progress,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Girl at Cobhurst,” by Frank R. Stockton. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Phila- 
delphia: 


“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope. 
“The Jessamy Bride,” by F. Frankfort Moore. 
“The Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich. 
“Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

" “For Love of Country,” by Cyrus Townsend 
rady. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass.: 


“Marching with Gomez,’ by Grover Flint. 

“With Fire and Sword,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

“Caleb West: Master Diver,’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

“For Love of Country,” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 

“The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present 
and Future,” by Captain A. T. Mahan. 

“The Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich. 
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At W. B. Clark and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 
“Marching with Gomez,” by Grover Flint. 
“Bird Neighbors,” by Neltje Blanchan. 
“Caleb West: Master Diver,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 
‘The Girl at Cobhurst,” by Frank R. Stockton. 
“Simon Dale,” by Anthony Hope. 
“At the Sign of the Silver Crescent,’ by Helen 
Choate Prince. 
At De Wolffe, Fiske and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass.: 
“Caleb West: Master Diver, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 2 = 
“Marching with Gomez,’ by Grover Flint. 
“The Girl at Cobhurst,” by Frank R. Stockton. 
“Vanity Fair,” by William Makepeace Thackeray. 
“The Standard Bearer,” by S. R. Crockett. 


— “Old Field Balsam,” by Adeline Knapp, 
will be published immediately. 


= The Shadows of the Trees and Other 
Poems,” by Robert Burns Wilson, is announc- 
ed by R. H. Russell. 


=The interesting information is at hand 
that a “new and authorized life of Madame 
Patti is in contemplation.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

—="'The Forest Lovers” is the title of a ro- 
mance by Maurice Hewlett which will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

—Mrs. Pennell has gathered together her 
chapters on crossing the Alps on a bicycle, 
and they will be published in London by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, with illustrations by Mr. 
Pennell. The Critic. 


—=The Macmillan Company announce the 
early publication of ‘““The Hope of Immortal- 
ity,” by Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M. A., Head 
Master of Harrow School, England. This 
book is addressed not only to the intelligence 
and information of theological experts, but to 
educated men and women, as a serious contri- 
bution to religious thought. 


‘Animal Intelligence,’ by Wesley Mills, 
is the title of another book announced for 
early publication by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The author treats his subject from the 
point of view of the comparative psychologist, 
and from the physiological standpoint, several 
chapters of the book are devoted to hiberna- 
tion and allied states, and the physical correla- 
tion to psychic development, etc. 
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Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop. 


Correspondence Now Published in Full for the 
First Time. With elucidations by William 
Wallace, editor of “Life and Works of Robert 
Burns.” Two volumes. With portraits. 312, 
314 pp. Indexed. t2mo, $3.75; by mail, $3.08. 

“Frances Anna Wallace, lawful daughter to 


Sir Thomas Wallace, of Craigie, advocate, and 
Dame Eleanora, his lady,” as she is described 
in the baptismal register of Ayr, was born in 
1730. She claimed descent from Richard the 
Welshman, the founder of the Wallace family, 
and all her life long she rejoiced because she 
was linked with the great Liberator of Scot- 
land. She married John Dunlop, of Dunlop, 
in Ayrshire. He died in 1785. 

Here Gilbert Burns may take up the thread 
of the story. He says of Mrs. Dunlop: “About 
the time of my brother’s publishing in Kilmar- 
nock she had been afflicted with a long and 
severe illness, which had reduced her mind 
to the most distressing state of depression. In 
this situation a copy of the printed ‘Poems’ 
was laid on her table by a friend, and, happen- 
ing to open on ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ 
she read it over with the greatest pleasure and 
surprise, the poet’s description of the simple 
cottagers operating on her mind like the 
charm of a powerful exorcist, expelling the 
demon ennui, and restoring her to her wonted 
inward harmony and satisfaction. Mrs. Dun- 
lop sent off a person express to Mossgiel, dis- 
tant fifteen or sixteen miles, with a very oblig- 
ing letter to my brother, desiring him to send 
her a half dozen copies of his ‘Poems,’ 
if he had them to spare, and begging he 
would do her the pleasure of calling at 
Dunlop House as soon as_ convenient. 
This was the beginning of a _ correspon- 
dence which ended only with the poet’s 
life. Nearly the last use he made of his pen 
was writing a short letter to this lady a few 
days before his death.” The correspondence 
has been published, in part, before. Currie 
printed thirty-nine of Burns’s letters to Mrs. 
Dunlop as far back as 1800, fifteen years be- 
fore the lady died. The considerable frag- 
ments of the correspondence, however, which 
have been for some years in the possession of 
Mr. R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, have not hitherto 
been printed. Hence the present volumes, 
which give both the old and the new letters, 
illustrate the intercourse of the poet and his 
friend with a completeness such as can be 
credited to no other publication. 

3urns was in his twenty-seventh year when 
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he brought out the Kilmarnock edition. Mrs, 
Dunlop, writing to him at the time, was well 
past fifty. There is abundant sentimentality 
in their correspondence, but there is not a line 
to bring the names of the two together a‘ter 
the fashion so characteristic of Burns in his re- 
lations with women. She was a person of sub- 
stance, an educated member of the privileged 
class. Burns was a young peasant, whose 
genius was just beginning to lift him above 
the plane of society to which he was born. 
She was appreciative to the point of showing 
him a very marked intellectual respect, but 
she could be admonitory in even her earliest 
epistles, and Burns wrote to her always in 
terms more or less formal. 

Mrs. Dunlop was true to what was best in 
her friend, and the correspondence flourished 
to within a short time of his death. It termi- 
nated then mysteriously, and Mrs. Dunlop 
has been roundly charged with “deserting” 
the poet. Perhaps she did desert him, though 
Mr. Wallace inclines to a more amiable view. 
He thinks Mrs. Dunlop’s silence was merely 
an inadvertence. It is not a matter of deep 
moment. The main point made clear by these 
volumes is that Burns had in Mrs. Dunlop a 
friend who may not have had a direct influ- 
ence upon his work, but whose strong and 
healthy spirit, manifesting itself in letters 
which were none the less kind and stimulating 
because they were verbose and sentimental, 
did much to foster in the poet’s mind ideas of 
spiritual dignity and moral growth. Mrs. 
Dunlop was no shallow blue-stocking. She 
was a woman of character and she showed 
Robert Burns some of the best parts of friend- 
ship. N. Y. Tribune. 
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From “ The Eugene Field I Knew.” 
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The Eugene Field I Knew. 
By Francis Wilson. Illustrated. 128 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

“The Eugene Field I Knew,” which 
Francis Wilson, the comedian, has_ writ- 
ten is the tribute of a kindred spirit to 
a friend. It isn’t solemn~ gush, and it 
is not a eulogy based on qualities which 
Field would not have recognized if he 
had been introduced to them. The 
love of fun and the love of books was 
the common bond that made Field 
and Wilson congenial. The book, 
therefore, contains a number of good 
Field stories, and a pleasant picture 
of the coterie of “Saints and Sin- 
ners” who loafed in a Chicago book- 
store for years, and talked about books 
and humanity. That sort of fellowship 
is rare enough to be worth recording, 
and saves Mr. Wilson’s little book 
from the charge of being superfluous 
and trivial. Droch in Life. 


The New Thackeray. 


Vanity Fair. A Novel without a Hero. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With a 
biographical introduction by his daugh- 
ter, Anne Ritchie. With illustrations by 
the author and a portrait. Vol. I. In 
thirteen volumes. The biographical edi- 
tion. 676 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.34. 
In Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to 

“Vanity Fair’ she brings togethersome 

twenty-five pages of personal reminis- 

cences, jottings from her father’s diary, 
letters, and sketches—all bearing upon 
the novel. The whole yields a delight- 
ful flavor of the real Thackeray, whom 
the world is coming year by year better 
to know and love for his noble quali- 
ties, despite his prohibition of any for- 
mal record of his life. N. Y. Post. 


he produced his novels. It is not that his life 
renders his books interesting, but rather that 
his work is such as to interest us in his real 
experiences. It is the strongest kind of real- 
ism; One wonders, as one reads, how it came 
to be so strong, so varied, so consistent in all 
its detail. This, perhaps, is as true of “Vanity 
Fair,” as it is likely to be of any of its suc- 
cessors. Thackeray himself thought “Vanity 


Field, Riley and Nye. 


Copyright 18 8, by Charies Scribner’s Sons 


There is no authorized life of Thackeray, he 
having expressed his desire that there should 
be no biography written of him. But, as Mrs. 
Ritchie truly says, his life is in his books, and 
a memoir of the origin and progress of each 
book, such as Mrs. Ritchie proposes to write, 
does not transgress her father’s veto of a bio- 
graphy. It is not that Thackeray’s life was 
full of vicissitude and adventure. He did not 
write, like some of the 18th century authors, 
now from a sponging-house and now from the 
mansion of some noble patron; in short, there 
was no romance in the circumstances in which 


From ‘*‘ The Eugene Field I Knew.” 


Fair” his best work, and we imagine that the 
great majority of readers have always been of 
that opinion. It has, as he said, the best story, 
and a greater wealth of finely drawn characters 
than any other of his novels. With one excep- 
tion, and that is not an exception that would 
readily be guessed, none of the persons in 
“Vanity Fair” are drawn from life. “He al- 
ways said,” to quote Mrs. Ritchie, “that he 
never consciously copied anybody. It was, 
of course, impossible that suggestions should 
nct come to him.” The exception, according 
to Charles Kingsley, corroborated by Mrs. 
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Ritchie, was, of all people in the world, Sir 
Pitt Crawley—an exact portrait, with all its 
coarseness and illiteracy. Thackeray never 
admitted that Becky Sharp had a living, actual 
prototype, but Mrs. Ritchie thinks that she has 
seen her. 


One morning a hansom drove up to the door, and 
out of it emerged a most charming, dazzling, little 
lady dressed in black, who greeted my father with 
great affection and brilliancy, and who, departing 
presently, gave him a large bunch of fresh violets. 
This was the only time I ever saw the fascinating 
little person who was by many supposed to be the 
original of Becky; my father only laughed when 
people asked him; but he never quite owned to it. 


The strangest circumstance in connection 
with “Vanity Fair” was that it met originally 
with a poor reception from the public. “It 
did everything but sell.” “The sale of'Vanity 
Fair’ was so small that it was a question at 


“It wasn’t long before I crawled under the truck.”’ 


The Macmillan Company. 


that time (1847) whether its publication should 
not be discontinued altogether. I have always 
been told,” Mrs. Ritchie says, “that it was 
‘Mrs Perkins’s Ball’ which played the part of 
pilot or steam-tug to that great line of battle- 
ship ‘Vanity Fair,’ and which brought it safe- 
ly off the shoals. In later days I have heard 
my father speak of those times, and say that, 
besides ‘Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ a review in the 
Edinburgh Review, by Mr. A. Hayward, 
greatly helped the sale of ‘Vanity Fair.” 
Several publishers even declined the manu- 
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script, which was ultimately accepted by 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. Its history does 
little credit to the discernment of the public 
and the publishers of 50 years ago. The work 
was not quite finished in 1848, but was near- 
ing the end in May of that year, when Thack- 
eray wrote to the Duke of Devonshire an ac- 
count of the ultimate fate of the various per- 
sonages in the book. London Times. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1898, Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D., with the assistance of I. P. A. 
Renwick, M. A., LL.B. Thirty-fifth annual 
publication. Revised after official returns. 1166 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.70, by mail, $2.87. 
“The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1808,” 

worthily maintains the unique position 

which it has won amongst pop- 
ular, but authoritative works of re- 
ference. It has now been published 
for thirty-five years, and under the 
editorial control of Mr. Scott-Keltie 
it is adding steadily to its well-won 
laurels. Quotations from these 1,160 
closely packed pages of facts and sta- 
tistics about the growth of the British 
Empire and the nations of the world 
is next to impossible, for if it is diffi- 
cult to know where to begin, it would 
be still more perplexing to know 
where to end. Various improve- 
ments and additions have been intro- 
duced this year, and great attention, 
amongst other things, has been paid 
to the navies of the world. There are 
various colored maps and diagrams 
in the volume, representing the Niger 
problem in West Africa, the growth of 
British trade throughout the globe, 
and the rise and fall in our imports 
and exports during the last quarter of 
a century. London Speaker. 


From “ The General Manager's Story.”’ 


A Study in Adolescence. 

The Development of the Child. By Nathan Oppen- 
heim. 296 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, 
$1.25. 

The author of this bookaims todeal with the 
problem that has occupied the mind of educa- 
tors and thinking parents for many years. 
Ever since Rousseau men have speculated 
upon what the true development of the child 
really is, and in search for the answer they 
have worked out numberless theories. As 
the result of all their efforts they have finally 
come back to the old idea that the child is, 
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ter all, merely an adult in little. They have 
thought of him as being the same as the adult, 
only lacking in size, strength and experience. 
The same standards that they apply to grown 
people they apply to children, and only try to 
whittle down the edges in order to attain a 
petty size. Dr. Oppenheim has worked in a 
different way. He has tried to gain a dis- 
tinct idea of how the child differs from the 
adult, not merely in habit of mind, but in 
every function of the body. He has made an 
elaborate series of investigations by weighing, 
measuring and analyzing every portion of the 
child’s body, and has then compared the re- 
sults with analogous parts in the adult. He 
has come to the surprising conclusion that in 
no particular are the two beings alike; that 
the differences between them are so great as 
to justify one in thinking of them as totally 
different creations. In fact, he upholds the 
idea, that these differences are just as radical 
as those which exist between a caterpillar and 
the butterfly into which it finally develops. 

Having arrived at this conclusion the 
author applies it to well-known circumstances 
in life. He takes up the question of the rel- 
ative importance of heredity and environ- 
ment in the final development of the child. 
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He shows that there is a common acquaint- 
ance with certain gross scientific facts in re- 
gard to descent, but he holds that because this 
knowledge is not large enough the conclu- 
sions reached are false. The usual idea is 
that offspring must necessarily follow their 
parentage in all the manifestations of their 
being. The author tries to show that the 
determining factor is, after all, the particu- 
lar environment of the gtowing child. Ap- 
plying the results of his researches to the 
question of the education of the child he con- 
tends that the functions of the primary school 
are abused. Children are regularly sent to 
school so that their time for a large part of 
the day may be well taken up, and that the 
parents may thus have a season of freedom. 
In addition the little ones are taught too much. 
Dr. Oppenheim observes that the facts which 
are learned by a tremendous outlay of nerve 
force are of little, if any, use. He shows 
that the nerve cells concerned in the process 
of learning are immature, and therefare not in 
a condition to do fine work. Instead of being 
benefited, the children are apt to be definitely 
harmed by a system of teaching which is sup- 
ported at a tremendous expenditure of time, 
trouble and money. He wants to apply to 
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Built in 1637. Cut down in 1652. 
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ordinary education some of the methods of 
Froebel and Pestalozzi, after simplifying and 
purifying them by a scientific training which 
those great teachers never had. 

A very interesting chapter is that on the 
place of religion in the development of the 
child. In his chapter on the development of 
the child criminal Dr. Oppenheim seeks to find 
the cause of crime in children, and touches 
upon the various reasons and inducements 
commonly regarded as instrumental in pro- 
ducing a vicious life. Other chapters deal 
with the child’s development as a_ factor 
in producing the genius or the person 
of defective ability, and with the con- 
necting bonds which draw these two ex- 
tremes together; with the child’s development 
as influenced by living in institutions, how 
such an existence differs from home training 


Gallic Bracelet. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From ‘‘ The Franks.”’ 
and how the present methods of institution 
life should be changed or abolished. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


The Franks, 


From Their Origin as a Confederacy to the Estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of France and the 
German Empire. By Lewis Sergeant, author 
of “John Wyclif,” etc. Illustrated. The Story 
of the Nations. 343 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

It will be easily perceived that Mr. Sergeant 
has not been assigned an easy subject. There 
is plenty of mythical romance about the move- 
ments of the Teutonic tribes in the early cen- 
turies of our era out of which the Franks 
gradually emerged, but the history of these 
movements is obscure, complicated and diffi- 
cult. It is a fundamental merit of Mr. Ser- 
geant’s work that he has not overlooked the 
difficulties nor pretended to be sure about 
things that nobody knows. He does, how- 
ever, in the opening chapter of his book, trace 
with all possible clearness the general rela- 
tions between Rome and Germany during the 
greater part of five centuries and “the per- 
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sistent efforts of the Franks and other Teu- 
tons to establish themselves in the Romanized 
land of Gaul.” The fifth century brings the 
Roman Empire to an end, breaks down the 
political barrier between the eastern and west- 
ern dominions of the Latin race and sees Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain overrun and appro- 
priated by the Teu- 
tonic race and _ the 
sway of the Church in 
process of establish- 
ment on the ruins of 
the ancient State. 
From this time we 
have to do- with 
a Frank people settled 
in a Frank land under 
Frank kings—‘with a 
nation, some of whose 
descendants, living in 
the same towns, rear- 
ing their cattle on the 
same pastures, were 
doubtless included 
among the Frenchmen 
of the France of the 
Capets.” The volume 
covers a period which 
though it includes the 
reign of Charlemagne, 
has always been a diffi- 
cult one to present in a 
well-nucleated, — thor- 
oughly progressive 
and unified history. 
The final chapters 
treat of the  par- 
tition of the Empire of 
Charles and the rise of 
France and Germany 
as two separate 
Powers. The volume is 
richly illustrated with 
engravings of histori- 
cal scenes and objects, 


Philadelphia Times. 


Ceremonial sword in sheath. 
(From the Tomb of Childeric.) 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
From “ The Franks."’ 


and has a good index. 


Mr. C. W. Oman, Fellow of All Souls, Ox- 
ford, has for many years been engaged on an 
elaborate “History of the Art of War,” to be 
published by Messrs. Methuen. It will even- 
tually fill three volumes, and the second vol- 
ume, dealing with Mediaeval Warfare, A. D. 
370-1367, will be issued first. The book will 
deal mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifica- 
tions and siege-craft, but subsidiary chapters 
will give some account of the development of 
arms and armour, and of the various forms of 
military organization known to the middle 
ages. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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The Royal Navy. 


A History from the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes, assisted by Sir Clement 
Markham, K, C. B., P. BR. G. 5., Captain A. 
T. Mahan, U. S. N., Mr. H. W. Wilson, Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Asst. Sec. U. S. Navy, 
Mr. L. Carr Laughton, etc. Twenty-five pho- 
togravures and hundreds of full-page and other 
illustrations, maps, charts, etc. In five vol- 
umes. Vol. II. 593 pp. Indexed, folio, $5.85; 
by mail, $6.25. 

The facts in this vol- 
ume are diligently com- 
piled from originaland au- 
thentic sources, but they 
are not made to yield all 
their teaching as they are, 
for example, in Mr. Jul- 
ian Corbett’s “Drake and 
the Tudor Navy;” and 
the general method is 
still too much that of the 
chronicler and not 
enough that of the naval 
historian taught in the 
school of Captain Mahan. 
However, the labor un- 
dertaken by Mr. Laird 
Clowes is so immense 
and its results are so 
valuable and, in many 
respects, so instructive, 
that our criticism must 
be taken in no unduly 
deprecatory sense, but 
merely as implying that 
his method is not quite adequate to his mater- 
ials. In any case, all his readers will note the 
following passage in the preface with genuine 
sympathy and concern:— 


The present volume appears at a date three 
months later than that at which it was originally 
hoped to produce it. For the delay I am, I 
fear, myself mainly responsible. Continuous ill- 
health, which has rendered it impossible for me to 
live, except for brief periods at a time, anywhere 
save in high altitudes, has made it particularly hard 
for me to work with steady regularity upon the 
book, and has, of course, complicated in an ex- 
treme degree the difficulty of preparing a history 
which is largely based on the study of original 
documents. 


We do not, however, attribute such defects 
as we have indicated in Mr. Laird Clowes’s 
work to these distressing circumstances, be- 
cause they seem to be rather inherent in his 
method and perhaps inseparable from the 
character of the undertaking. We can only 
admire the fortitude and perseverance which 
have enabled him to overcome so well the 
difficulties due to enforced residence abroad, 
and express a sincere hope that his health may 
soon be completely restored. 


Little, Brown and Company. 
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We can only speak for the most part in 
general terms of a work so full of matter and 
so comprehensive in scope. But we may 
offer one criticism, rather of form than of sub- 
stance, on a point of detail. In dealing with 
the Battle of Beachy Head and with Torring- 
ton’s defence of his proceedings on that oc- 
casion, Mr. Laird Clowes says:— 


One may not challenge the sincerity of Torring- 





A ship ot war of the Seventeenth Centurv. 


Spars, rigging and sails 
From “ The Royal Navy.” 


ton’s beliefs, nor is it necessary to attack, as many 
of his contemporaries did, the honesty of his mo- 
tives. Yet it is possible that upon at least two im- 
portant points the Admiral was wrong. It may be 
that he overrated the menace of what he called his 
“fleet in being.” A fleet merely “in being” is not of 
necessity a menace at all. It is not a menace unless 
it be also “potential,” and by “potential” is implied 
“able and ready to act up to the limit of its strength 
at the required moment and at the required point.” 


We are not concerned to discuss the histori- 
eal and_ strategic questions involved in this 
criticism, but we must say that as a mere mat- 
ter of English we prefer Torrington’s lan- 
guage to that of his critic. By a “fleet in 
being” Torrington certainly meant a fleet 
“able and ready to act up to the limit of its 
strength” at the proper moment, and as occa- 
sion might serve. It is not possible for any 
fleet always to be at the required point at the 
required moment. Nelson himself failed to 
satisfy this condition when Napoleon landed 
in Egypt; but his fleet was “in being” never- 
theless, as he showed at the battle of the Nile. 
This is what Torrington meant and what he 
said:—“Whilst we observe the French they 
cannot make any attempt, either upon ships 
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or shore, without running a great hazard;” 
and again “Whilst we had a fleet in being 
they would not dare to make an attempt.” 
On the other hand, what Mr. Laird Clowes 
means, other than this, by a “potential fleet” 
we are not quite sure. But if he means what 
he says we are quite sure that his meaning is 
not expressed in good English by the word 
“potential.” London Times. 


Jefferson in Philadelphia. 


The House in which Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. By Thomas Don- 
aldson. With illustrations. 119 pp. 12mo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

Had Jefferson done no more for his fellow- 
men than to write the Declaration of Ameri- 


Where the Declaration of Independence was written, 1776 


From ‘* The House in which Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Avil Printing Company, 


can Independence his fame would be secure. 
That service has immortal youth. Ages pass- 
ed before that service to man was rendered; 
ages may pass before its like will be done 
again. Meanwhile the world enjoys the 
fruits of that labor and enrolls Jefferson 
among the benefactors of mankind. It is not 
strange that the circumstances of that service 
continue to interest us. We would know 
minutely the time and the place and the acci- 
dents of the hour that witnessed the produc- 
tion of so momentous a deed. Here were re- 
produced “the lost title deed of human 
rights.” 

One hundred and twenty-two years after 
the writing of the great Declaration appears 
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this unique book. The ancient setting is here 
restored by pious hands, and henceforth all 
the world may know in what humble sur- 
roundings the first great American State 
paper was written. Mr. Donaldson’s book is 
more than an antiquarian’s monograph. It 
restores the dismantled and historic house in 
which the Declaration was written; it does 
more—it portrays the man who wrote it. 

The method of the book is simple. Mr. 
Donaldson examines all claims of contiguous 
buildings; disproves them and establishes the 
claim of the building that once stood on the 
southwest corner of Seventh and Market 
streets, and in which Jefferson wrote the De- 
claration. The book is thus a nice piece of 
reasoning and an effective marshaling of evi- 
dence. Jefferson himself wrote at length, ir 
his old age, in reply to an inquiry for the loca- 
tion of the house. His reply is given in full 
by Mr. Donaldson. Though lacking many 
details, this reply, in conjunction with other 
evidence, proves beyond a doubt that the De- 
claration house stood on the corner. But Mr. 
Donaldson has done more than to establish 
this point. He traces the history of the house 
and its neighbors in twelve illustrations from 
contemporary prints, beginning with that of 
the house as it appeared in 1776. No chapter 
in the book is more replete with wisdom than 
Mr. Donaldson’s summary of “Jefferson’s 
Principles of Government.” It is evidently 
the result of years of reflection and of keen 
and intimate knowledge of political affairs. 

The Penn National Bank now occupies the 
site of the Declaration house. On the north 
wall of the bank is a bronze tablet, setting 
forth the historic interest of the place. Origi- 
nally two houses stood where the bank stands 
now. The house on the corner, No. 700 
Market street, was the Declaration house; the 
adjoining house to the west, No. 702 Market 
street was the principal claimant house. By 
a perversion of the records, not uncommon 
when memorial tablets are erected, this one 
is made to divide the interest of the true site 
with the claims of one adjoining, Mr. Donald- 
son shows this by a dividing line: 

(No. 700 Market st.) (No. 702 Market st.) 

On Th is Site 
Originally Stoo d the Dwelling 
In Which Tho mas Jefferson 

Drafted the D eclaration of 
Indepe ndence. 
Which was Ad opted by the 
Continenta 1 Congress, 
in this City, July 4, 1776. 


Erected. 1775. Removed, 1883. 


The pleasant volume which Mr. Donaldson 
has written forever settles the question of the 


site of the Declaration house. 
FRANCIS N,. THORPE, in The Philadelphia Press. 
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The Goldfields of Alaska. 


Through the Goldfields of Alaska to Bering Straits, 
By Harry de Windt, F. R. G. S., author of “A 
Ride to India,” etc. With map and illustra- 
— 314 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
2.12. 


From ™ ‘Through the Gold-Fields of Aiuskn to Bering Straits.”’ 
Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 


A typical portion of the Skagway trail. 


Mr. de Windt’s latest record of travel is not 
likely to tempt the weak-kneed tourist to fol- 
low in his steps. His endeavour did not even 
meet with the reward of success, but if the 
effort was severe, the interest of the journey 
was also great. Mr. de Windt’s intention 
was to have proceeded from New York to 
Alaska, and thence to have attempted to 
cross Bering Straits upon the ice, after 
which the journey to St. Petersburg via 
Siberia appeared to offer no insuperable ob- 
stacle to a traveller who has already tra- 
versed the Continents of Europe and Asia 
in more directions than one. The plan of 
the journey was to proceed to St. Michael’s, 
passing through the now famous Yukon 
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district on the way, to remain at St. Mich- 
ael’s till winter offered the opportunity of 
continuing the journey in dog sleighs to 
Cape Prince of Wales, and from this north- 
erly point to embark on the ice journey 
across the Straits. The point in doubt was 
whether the freezing of Bering Straits was 
at any period of the year so complete as to 
permit of crossing from one continent to 
the other on foot, and it was only on arrival 
at St. Michael’s that this point was settled 
in a sense adverse to Mr. de Windt’s desires 
by the testimony of Siberian natives. He 
then modified his original scheme, 
and with a faithful servant for his only com- 
panion caused himself to be conveyed by 
steamer across the Bering Sea from St. 

Michael’s to Indian Point, a spot on the 

Siberian coast nearly 1,000 miles north of 

Kamchatka and within a day’s journey of 

the Polar Sea. From this point it was his in- 

tention to proceed inland guided by the 
native Eskimos. 

The Siberian Eskimo, or Tchuktchi, is 
not, however it would appear, a person to be 
implicitly relied upon. Koari, the headman 
of the settlement at which Mr. de Windt 
was landed, readily undertook to convey the 
two Englishmen to Anadyrsk, the nearest 
outpost of Russian civilization. The jour- 
ney of 400 miles was lightly described— 
“White men, plenty flour, plenty calico, 
give Koari. Koari give good dog good 
sled—catch um ten sleeps easy,” which 
meant that the 400 miles could be covered 
in ten days at most. Unfortunately for the 
traveller’s projects, the contract was more 
readily entered into than kept. No sooner 
was the Revenue cutter Bear, in which the 
journey across the sea had been made, well 
out of sight, and the Englishmen definitely 
in the power of their native hosts, than 
Koari’s attentions were entirely transferred 
from the persons of his guests to their out- 

fit and stores. These he proceeded to take 
into his own keeping, and, having insured the 
fulfilment of the first half of the contract, he 
firmly declined to waste any further consider- 
ation upon the second. Unable to proceed 
without their stores, Mr. de Windt and his 
servant were forced to remain as unwilling 
guests at Indian Point. The lucky chance of 
a belated whaler returning to San Francisco 
after a two years’ cruise provided them, when 
hope had been almost abandoned, with the 
means of escape. 

Though his experience with the Eskimos 
is the part of Mr. de Windt’s book which has 
the most original value from the explorer’s 
point of view, the account given in the earlier 
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chapters of his journey from the head of the 
Lynn Canal, by the Chilkoot Pass and the 
Lewis River, through Klondike to the Yukon, 
is excellent reading, and will serve a very use- 
ful purpose if it impresses upon intending 
goldseekers some clear sense of the difficulties 
to be encountered on the way into the sub- 
Arctic fields. 


From * A Boy 4 Knew and Four Dogs.” 
Thackeray and the Boy. 


Mr. de Windt’s book gives for the first time 
a connected and graphic account of a country 
to which attention must of necessity be more 
and more directed. If a touch of exaggera- 
tion may at times be suspected in the descrip- 
tion of the discomforts attendant upon travel 
in the regions through which the author 
passed, it is easily pardoned for the sake of the 
vivid picture of flood and field which he pre- 
sents. The book has the merit of not being 
too long. It is pleasantly written and fully 
illustrated by reproductions of photographs 
taken on the spot. It can hardly fail to be 
welcome to all who love a volume of adven- 
turous travel, and it will form a valuable ac- 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers 
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companiment to heavier volumes of northern 
exploration. London Times. 


A Story of a Boy. 


A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs. By Laurence Hutton. 
Profusely illustrated. 87 pp. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

The boy Mr. Laurence Hut- 
tou knew was Laurence Hut- 
ton. His volume is a kind 
of autobiography. He 
sums up his own character 
in the first sentence—‘‘Not a 
very good boy, or a very bad 
boy, or a very bright boy, 
or an unusual boy in any 
way. He was just a boy.” 
The book bears out the pro- 
mise of these opening words. 
You can readily believe that 
he sometimes forgets he 
is not a boy now. He would 
not write so well if he were. 
He would be more ambi- 
tious,less simpleand genuine. 
The charm of Mr. Hutton’s 
writing is that he writes na- 
turally—not up or down to 
his readers, but on a level 
with them. The story of the 


pranks and intelligence of 


his four dog friends is 
charmingly told also. He 
refers to his friendship with 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and to Mr. Aldrich’s incom- 
parable “Story of a Bad 
Boy.” We make no com- 
parisons—they are a poor 
form of criticism, and an ef- 
fort to estimate a book rel- 
atively to some other book 
is almost always misleading. 
Mr. Hutton’s may stand on 
its merits, and they are 
enough to insure him a friendly reception 
from boys of all ages. N. Y. Herald. 


=T. Y. Crowell and Company announce 
for early publication a new book by Sarah 
Grand, entitled “The Modern Man and Maid.” 
The little book will discuss the modern girl, 
the modern young man, the choice of a wife 
and the choice of a husband. 

—=Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces a new 
book of humorous tales entitled “The Hu- 
mours of Donegal.”’ The author is Mr. James 
McManus, better known by his nome de 
guerre, “Mac.” He is rapidly coming to the 
front as an Irish humourist. 
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Toseph Jefferson At Home. 
By Nathan Haskell Dole. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

This monograph on Joseph Jefferson, the 
great American actor, and his home sur- 
rounding’, includes a brief sketch of his life. 
The book tells us that the actor and _ his 
father were born in Philadelphia, giving an 
agreeable account of his childhood days, re- 
calling his early experiences on the stage and 
following him briefly through his long series 
of dramatic triumphs. The home life of the 


110 pp. 
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The Standard Bearer. 


By S. R. Crockett, author of “The Lilac Sunbon- 

net,” etc. 359 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This book is to some extent a sequel to 
‘Lochinvar’ and ‘The Men of the Moss- 
hags.” It may be doubted whether in 
an Erastian age much sympathy will be 
expended by the general reader of 
Quinton MacClellan in his capacity of 
chief pastor of those staunch Cameronians 
who ejected the tolerance of the Revolution 
settlement. Nor with the exception of the 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON TELLING A STORY TO SOL SMITH RUSSELL, HIS YOUNGEST 


SON STANDING IN 


THE CENTRE 


LISTENING, AND HiS LITTLE 


GRANDSON SITTING ON ARM OF CHAIR. 


Estes and Lauriat. 


great actor is pleasantly depicted. The book 
is illustrated with sixteen full-page half-tones, 
from photographs of Mr. Jefferson’s pictures 
and scenes in and around his famous summer 
home of “Crow’s Nest,” near Buzzard’s Bay. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
=Mr. Jacob Monteath has just completed 
“Sketch, Song, Story,” with notes, explana- 
tory and historical, which will be published 
by Messrs. J. and R. Parline, of Paisley. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


4 


From “ Joseph Jefferson At Home.”’ 


gruesome slaughter of one of the hillmen, at- 
tributed to Grier (why not Grierson?) of Lag, 
is there much incident of a combative charac- 
ter. But the love passages are good from the 
first occasion on which we are introduced to 
little Mary Gordon, Earlstoun’s daughter, 
who has lost her way on Bennan in her search 
for her father, in hiding there, and does not 
cry because little ladies don’t, but “is only 
sorry out loud.” Altogether Quinton and 
Mary come together very romantically, and 
it is a pity that the Rev. John Macmillan, Mac 
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Clellan’s historical prototype, married his 
Mary Gordon as a widow of forty with a fam- 
ily. Moreover, Jean Gemmel, who in the 
story is married on her death-bed out of Quin- 
ton’s tenderness for her one-sided passion, 
was Macmillan’s first wife for some years. 
Alexander-Jonita (a real name) appears in 
the novel as Jean’s sister, and with her Hob, 
the admiring and watchful elder brother of 
Quinton, will run the leading couple close in 
the appreciation of most readers. The story 
is not over-burdened with dialect, though it 
suffers from the absurdity of putting glosses 
for the benefit of the Southron in the mouths 
of the narrators. 
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London Athenaeum. 


Italian Literature. 


A History of Italian Literature. By Richard Gar- 
nett, C, B, LL.D Short. Histories of the 
Literatures of the World. 431 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Excellent as have been nearly all the “Short 
Histories of the Literatures of the World” in 
the series edited by’*Mr. Edmund Gosse, none 
is better than the “History of Italian Litera- 
ture” by Dr. Richard Garnett. Every new 
book produced by this modest scholar—and 
the books which he writes or edits are many— 
fills us with wonder at the extent of his infor- 
mation. Surely never before has the Keeper 
of the Printed Books of the British Museum 
thought it his duty to read them all, and not 
only to read but to digest and remember them, 
and to be able, when necessary to pass the 
right critical judgment on them. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that Dr. Garnett has 
done this, at least as far as all the first-rate 
books of European literature and many of the 
second-rate books are concerned. We con- 
fess that we were not aware that he was a 
specialist in Italian literature, but the volume 
is one that could have been written by no one 
except a man familiar with all the great Italian 
authors, with the chief histories of the sub- 
ject, and with a multitude of special books, 
such as those which have been written about 
Petrach and Tasso during the last 20 years. 
Possibly some of the Dante scholars may 
find Dr. Garnett wanting in regard to their 
own idol, to whom he gives less than 30 pages 
and whom, as a poet pure and simple, he is 
inclined to place below Milton, while consid- 
ering him “more important as a representative 
of a great era of mankind.” Others again 
will rather welcome this tempered protest 
against the modern tendency to attribute all 
the virtues and all the sciences to Dante; and 
at least the reader will be grateful to Dr. Gar- 
nett for showing him that Dante, though the 
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first and greatest of the Italians, is but the 
beginning of a long line of great men. Dr. 
Garnett is particularly well worth reading 
when he writes of Petrarch and his “vast in- 
fluence,” not only upon European literature 
in general, but especially upon English 
poetry; of Guicciardini, finding that Signor 
Villari has sufficiently answered Ranke’s 
charges of plagiarism and falsehood; of Tasso, 
now far less read than he deserves to be; of 
the men of the Dark Ages—the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries—of the new 
Renaissance, such as it was, which began with 
Metastasio, Alfieri, and Goldoni; and of the 
very remarkable modern writers from Leop- 
ardi onwards. 

A word should be added about the poetic 
translations which abound in the book and 
most of which are very good. They are by 
D. G. Rossetti, J. A. Symonds, Miss Ellen 
Clerke, Mr. Sewell (the American translator 
of Carducci), and by Dr. Garnett himself, 
whose skill in verse is well known. A sample 
of his own work is the following vigorous 
rendering of a sonnet of Alfieri on the Flor- 
ence of the ancient days of freedom, and of 
his own less happy times :— 


“Was Angelo born here? and he who wove 
Love’s charm with sorcery of Tuscan tongue 
Indissolubly blent? and he whose song 

Laid bare the world below to world above? 

And he who from his lowly valley clove 
The azure height and trod the stars among? 
And he whose searching mind the Monarch’s 

wrong 

Fount of the people’s misery did prove? 

Yea, these had birth when men might uncontrolled 
Speak, read, write, reason with impunity; 
Not from the chair was cowardice extolled; 

Not for free thinking would indictment lie; 
Nor did the city in her Book of Gold 
Inscribe the name and office of the spy.” 


London Times. 


Westward. 


White Land within the West, 
Upon the breast 
Of some divine and windless sea: 
One of thy musing ghosts make me, 
Glad and at rest. 


White leaves of poplar there 
Move to an air, 

Gracious, and musical, and kind: 

Under those leaves, let me too find 
The cure of care. 


But chiefly for their sake, 
Whom thou didst take; 
Lost to me in thine heart, White Land! 
Soon bid me sleep, soon hand in hand 
With them to wake. 


“Ireland and Other Poems,” 
by Lionel Johnson. 


From 
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Social Pictorial Satire. 


Reminiscences and Appreciations of English Illustrators 
of the Past Generation. By George du Maurier. 
With illustrations. 100 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

Many sensitive people will be glad that Du 
Maurier left in this little volume his recollec- 
tions of Keene and Leech, and helped by his 
pen, as he so abundantly did by his pencil, 
to pass on the best traditions of the artists 
of life in the world of society. To some 
choice spirits this is worth far more than 
a score of Trilbys and Bartys. Leech, 
Keene and Du Maurier made vivid and 
real to the eye what Thackeray, Dickens 
and Meredith haverevealed tothe imagina- 
tion. Society is complex and intangible, 
even to contemporaries. To be the means 
of passing it on to its successors is a rare 
and civilizing art. 

The work of Du Maurier will grow in 
importance, because there is not a touch 
of caricature in it. It is full of humor, as 
life is full of humor. 3ut his men and 
women are not freaks. ‘The people | 
meet,” he says, “seem to me more interest- 
ing than funny—so interesting, that I am 
well content to draw them as I see them.” 
There is a whole artistic creed in that for 
the man who writes or the man who draws. 
“Sam Weller, if you recollect, was fond of 
‘pootiness and wirtue.’ I so agree with 
him. I adore them both, especially in 
women and children.” 

Is not that the highest kind of realism— 
worth infinitely more than the pursuit of 
the ugly and gross, under the impression 
that they alone are realities? 

Droch in Life. 


Mr. Du. Maurier talks lightly and grace- 
fully of Leech, of Keene, and of himself, 
placing Leech first as social satirist, Keene 
first as artist. Probably most of us of 
this generation love Du Maurier himself 


better than either. His range was certainly 
less than Leech’s, and his technical power 
somewhat less than Keene’s, while still very 
considerable; but he had more charm and 
more sense of beauty than either of the 
others, and his subjects are less merely Eng- 
lish and more universal, for “good society” 
is much alike everywhere. N. Y. Post. 


American Wives and English Husbands. 


A novel. By Gertrude Atherton, author of ‘“Pa- 
tience Sparhawk,” etc. 339 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Though there are a few painful pages in 

Mrs. Atherton’s new novel it is in the 

main a welcome change from the lurid 


Ue 
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sensationalism of “Patience Sparhawk,” 
while in characterization, style, and taste it 
marks a considerable advance on the earlier 
work. Once again we have a heroine of ex- 
uberant individuality, a Southerner with a 
touch of the Creole, born and bred in San 
Francisco, the social life in which city is 
sketched with remarkable skill and brilliancy 


wit Hi 
Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
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by Mrs. Atherton. Lee Tarlton while still a 
child strikes up a great friendship with an 
Eton boy travelling with his father. Her 
mother shortly before her death exacts a pro- 
mise from the boy—then barely fifteen—that 
he will marry her child, and some ten years 
later Cecil Maundrell, after taking a double 
first at Oxford, comes to redeem his promise. 
Lee has grown up to be a miracle of loveli- 
ness, adored by many eligible suitors but the 
Englishman—his father, by the way, has suc- 
ceeded to a peerage—carries her off in 
triumph to his ancestral halls. There inevi- 
table friction arises between his bride and his 
step-mother, also an American, but of the 
most unmodulated Chicagesque type. Cecil 


From “Social Pictorial Satire.’? 
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becomes absorbed in politics, and his wife, 
after loyally endeavoring to adapt her exuber- 
ant individuality to her new surroundings, 
grows terribly homesick, and meditates a long 
visit to California in the company of one of 
her former admirers. From this risky course 
she is rescued by the tragic end of her father- 
in-law, who blows out his brains on discover- 
ing his wife’s deception. So Lee dismisses 
her American admirer, and remains to con- 


“ LEANED FORWARD ON THE HORSE’S NECK.” 


L. C. Page and Company. 


From “ The Continental Draguon.’’ 


sole Cecil. The book is 
pound of extravagance and intuition. 
Mrs. Atherton is, on the whole, a far 
severer critic of her compatriots than of 
us, though she certainly does not spare the 
venal aristocrats of the Old Country. Her 
sympathies, again, are much more with the 
South and the West than with the North or 
East. New England does not appeal to her, 
and Chicago excites her antipathy. The de- 


a strange com- 


Book News 


nouement strikes us as rather strained, the be- 
trothal of the children absurd, and the admir- 
able Cecil a decided prig. But the American 
women are drawn from life, and in depict- 
ing their love of life and pleasure and admira- 
tion, as well as their capacity for hatred, Mrs. 
Atherton writes with a sort of fierceness that 
is curiously impressive. London S pectator. 


The Continental Dragoon. 


A Love Story of Philipse Manor-House in 1778, 
By Robert Neilson Stephens, author of 
“An Enemy to the King.” Illustrated 
by H. C. Edwards. 282 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Stephens has laid his scene 
around the historic Philipse manor- 
house, at Yonkers, N. Y., during the 
latter half of the War of Independence, 
and gives an authentic picture of the 
times and the manners and introduces 
many of the chief historical personages. 
Nearly all the characters had an actual 
flesh and blood existence. The hero, 
Harry Peyton, was a daring soldier 
from Virginia, whose exploits are re- 
corded in various works. To meet the 
requirements of a happy ending the 
novelist stops short at the moment 
when Peyton’s love for the daughter 
of the staunch old Tory, Colonel 
Philipse, reaches its beautiful efflores- 
cence. It matters little for the purposes 
of romance that Peyton, who had risen 
to the rank of major, died like a gallant 
soldier in an engagement before the 
close of the war. Elizabeth Philipse 
lived nearly half a century longer and 
died unmarried. These facts are noted 
in an appendix. Mr. Stephens has 
written a romance that is ingeniously 
conceived, forcible, vivid, dramatic and 
full of bright dialogue. 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Girl at Cobhurst. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 408 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

“The Girl at Cobhurst” concerns two girls, 
both of them as nice and charming as can be, 
and the annoying but perfectly proper trick 
played by Mr. Stockton is in laying a false 
trail for the reader, who, until near the close, 
is in doubt as to which of these charming girls 
is to be victor when all is done. ‘There is a 
fine young fellow on the other side, and the 
question is, which of these charming girls he 
is going to prefer. Our own grievance is that 


I2mo, 
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From ** Four for a Fortune.’ 


The Chart. 


the nero does not choose the girl we had 
picked out for him, but that is a matter which 
each reader must settle for himself. The book 
is full of the most curious and diversified in- 
terest. The author, we think, might have lo- 
cated the story more clearly; it is impossible 
to say whether it is Northern, Southern, or— 
but it is at least not Western. But there is 
no end to the good things in “The Girl at Cob- 
hurst.” The three young people referred to 
are all delightful, and another member of this 
set, the sister of the hero, is hardly less satis- 
factory. Then there is a noble group of ec- 
centrics—a wonderful cook, a fine old maid, 
whom we would like to know in the flesh, 
whose match making plans come to grief, 
and a wholesome country doctor and his wife. 
Clever minor parts are numerous, all touched 
with some humorous effect, ensuring their re- 


tention in the memory. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=Paul Laurence Dunbar and James Whit- 
comb Riley are writing a negro comic opera 
together, the cast, it is said, to be composed 
entirely of colored people. Who is to write 


the music has not yet been divulged. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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The Golficide and Other Tales of the 


Fair Green. 


By W. G. Van T. Sutphen. With illustrations. 
228 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The rage for golf inevitably extends into 
literature, and is not bounded by manuals 
and histories of the sport. The half dozen 
stories in this book all have golf for their 
inspiration, and each is amusingly and in- 
geniously conceived. Those who know a 
putter from a niblick will be interested in 
learning how the hero of the first story 
sees in a dream the spectres of golfers who 
have forsworn their allegiance to the “god- 
dess of golf,” and are therefore condemned 
to expiate their disloyalty between mid- 
night and cock-crow on a course that is all 
“hazard.” Hartford Post. 


Four for a Fortune. 


A Tale. By Albert Lee, author of “Tommy 
Toddles.” Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

269 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
The four who constitute the seeking 
party in this tale are two Americans, a 
french sailor and the proprietor of the res- 
taurant in which the first meeting of the 
quartette takes place. The story carries 
the reader from New York to Halifax, 
then to Sydney, and finally to St. Pierre- 
Miquelon, an island off the south coast of 
Newfoundland, where the treasure is supposed 
to be located. The story of their wanderings, 
the numerous adventures and the unusual cli- 
max make the volume a series of brilliant 


word pictures. 
Philadelphia Times. 
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‘ © Possibly a colporteur,’ thought Henry Alderson.” 





C.—In reply to your query on the subject of 
Lighthouse Poetry, we are able to supply the fol- 
lowing. The verses are from the pen of a local 
poet who is a pilot at Fowey, Cornwall. Fowey is 
one of the beauty spots of England and referred 
to by Tennyson as “the haven under the hill.” It 
is also the residence of Mr. Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


“The New Eddystone.” 


Thou stately spire with eye of light, 
Piercing the darkness of the night. 


And veering gaze from East to West, 
Looking for sailors long distrest. 


To lead them safely o’er the wave, 
And keep them from a watery grave. 


But near thee stands a broken tower, 
A Lighthouse old without its power. 


A sacred tower without its light, 
A sacred friend without its might. 


Sacred to me, for in the blast 
I blessed it from a broken mast. 


Have bless’d its light in blinding rain, 
Then lost to sight and dark again. 


Bless’d it when billows froth’d like yeast, 
Bless’d it when we could steer North East. 


The Old Eddystone. 
“He bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 
Tho’ robbed of light my silent friend, 
Standing in blindness to the end. 


Not robbed of fame, that valued store, 
Is still preserved upon the shore. 


A monument on Plymouth Hoe, 
With Admiral Drake, the Spaniard’s foe. 


And while the sprays dash over thee, 
Thy fame goes to Eternity. 


There is a Light, with rays sublime, 
Shining across the sea of time. 


And shipwrecked ones on this rough main, 
Are guided into port again. 


The Haven where the weary rest, 
From North and South, from East and West. 
Moses Dunn, 
Trinity Pilot, Fowey, England. 


author of these lines and 
“Distinct as the billows, 


H. H. Who is the 
where may they be found: 
yet one as the sea.” 

=Mr. David D. Wells, the author of the 
forthcoming novel, “Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant,” has assured the reader that this ele- 
phant’s performances are based on facts. The 
story deals with English society, of which Mr. 
Wells made some studies while attached to the 
American Embassy in London. 


VISEY 


WILLLIAM EWART GLADSTONE died at Hawarden 
Castle, in Wales, May 19. He was born at Liver- 
pool on December 29, 1809. But while English as 
to his birthplace, he was a Scotchman by descent. 
He was the author of several learned and thought- 
ful books, and of a multitude of articles upon all 
sorts of subjects. Y. Sun. 


HERBERT N. Morris, author of the book of trav- 
els entitled “With the Trade Winds,” died in Chi- 
cago on the 15th inst. He was born in Chicago in 
December, 1870, and was the son of Nelson Morris. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mayor Henry TuHompson STANTON, the well- 
known poet of Kentucky, died May 8. He was the 
author of several volumes of poems, his fame in that 
field resting chiefly on the ‘““Moneyless Man,” “Out 
of the Old Year Into the New,” “Jacob Brown,” 
and others. N. Y. Post. 


Miss MARIA LOUISE POOL, author, died May 109, 
in Rockland, Mass. She was born in East Abing- 
ton in 1841, educated in the public schools of her . 
native town, and later taught school. She was par- 
ticularly successful in depicting sketches of New 
England life. She had lived in Brooklyn and Phil- 
adelphia. Among her books were “The Two Sa- 
lomes,” “Tenting on Stony Beech,” “Rowana in 
Boston,” “Boss and Other Dogs, “Against Human 
Nature,” and “In a Dyke Shanty.” WN. Y. Herald. 


GEORGE Parsons LaTHROP, the eminent poet, 
author, and editor, died in New York, April 19. 
Mr. Lathrop was born near Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
August 25, 1851. His father was Dr. George A. 
Lathrop, of Carthage, N. Y., who was in charge 
of the Marine Hospital in Honolulu, and served 
for some time as United States Consul there. His 
mother was Frances Maria Smith, who was de- 
scended from the Pratts of Massachusetts. Lath- 
rop obtained his education in New York City and 
in Dresden, Germany, where he remained for three 
years. He returned to New York and entered 
Columbia College Law School, but after one term 
there he decided upon a literary career. From 1875 
to 1877 he was assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and then for two years editor of the Boston 
Courier. In 1871 Mr. Lathrop married in London, 
England, Rose Hawthorne, second daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. His first published volume 
was “Rose and Rooftree,’ (poems,) in 1875, and his 
second “A Study of Hawthorne,” in 1876, a bio- 
graphical and literary portrait of his illustrious 
father-in-law, which for the first time made the real 
man known to the world. In the same year (1876) 
he sent forth anonymously his first novel, “After- 
glow.” He edited in 1877 “A Masque of Poets,’ and 
himself contributed to its contents. His other books 
are: ‘An Echo of Passion,” 1882; “In the Dis- 
tance,” 1882; “Spanish Vistas,” 1883; “History of 
the Union League in Philadelphia,’ 1883; ‘New- 
port,” 1884; a volume of short stories, with a novel- 
ette named “True,” 1884; “Behind Time’ (a fairy 
story for young folks), 1886; “Would You Kill 
Him?” 1889; “Two Sides of a Story,” 1889; ‘‘Love 
Wins,” 1890; “Gold of Pleasure,” 1891, and “Dreams 
plete edition of Hawthorne’s works, with intro- 
and Days,” 1892. He also edited in 1883 a com- 
plete edition of Hawthorne’s works with intro- 
ductory notes and a biographical sketch of Haw- 
thorne. Mr. Lathrop was also a writer on religious 
subjects, having contributed to a number of Cath- 
olic publications. N. Y. Times. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with 
descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current frices, 


Biography and Reminiscences. 


Botany. 

Boys and Girls. 
Chemistry. 
Classics. 
Drama. 
Educational. 
Essays. 
Fiction. 


Games and Amusements. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon, The. 
piled from his diary, letters and records. By his 
wife and his private secretary. Vol. I. 1834- 
1854. Illustrated. 373 pp., quarto, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.25. 

The publication of this work carries out a plan 
long ago formed by Mr. Spurgeon. In the occa- 
sional intervals of comparative leisure that he was 
able to snatch from his busy life’s labors he recorded 
many of the principal incidents in his notable career. 
It is from this material, and from his letters and 
sermons, which were largely autobiographical, that 
his wife has compiled this work. It contains chap- 
ters on his ancestry and genealogy, his happy child- 
hood at Stambourne, incidents of his home and 
school life, his conversion, baptism, his life in the 
pulpit, etc. 

The book is saved from the intolerable egoism 
which besets religious autobiographies, first of all, 
by the author’s genuine humility. Mr. Spurgeon is 
continually in evidence, never, indeed, being wholly 
out of sight for any considerable number of sen- 
tences; but he is in sight not for his own sake, least 
of all for any petty vanity of self-exhibition, but as 
the living witness of the grace of God, full of glad 
testimonies and an irrepressible activity. 

Many other fine qualities add their power and 
charm to the book. There was a great deal of hu- 
manity of many sorts in Spurgeon, and all had the 
strong, full, fresh flavor in them of the soil he was 
reared on. He had a large vein of humor in him, 
and it saves many a page of this book from dulness. 
It breaks out in unexpected places wherever the 
surface is thin, to show what a spring of humor 
there was within. N. Y. Independent. 


Benjamin Franklin, Printer, Statesman, Philosopher and 
Practical Citizen. 1706-1790. By Edward 
Robins, author of “Echoes of the Playhouse,” 
etc. Illustrated. American Men of Energy. 
354 pp. Indexed. 12m0, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

A rapid summary life of Franklin from familiar 
sources intended to present the leading acts and in- 
cidents of his life in graphic and popular form. 


Bookman Literary Year-Book, 1898, The. Edited by 
James Macarthur. Illustrated. 260 pp. 1I2mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 

The matter included in this book of a varied and 
interesting kind has appeared in the Bookman within 
the past year. Its leading feature is a set of “New 
and Prominent Writers,” twenty-five in number, 
the sketches accompanied by fine portraits. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Eugene Field I Knew, The. By Francis Wilson. II- 
lustrated. 128 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1. 

See Review. 
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Lectures and Addresses. 
Letters. 
Literature. 
‘ Medical. 
Music. 
Mythology. 
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Poetry. 

Political and Social Science 
Political Economy. 
Reference. i 
Religion. 

Science. 

Selections. 

Travel ard Description. 
Useful and Fine Arts. 


James Macdonell, Journalist. By W. 
Nicoll, M. A. 
Manesse. 
mail, $2.32. 


The life of James Matdonell, a great newspaper 
man, or, as he would call it, leader writer, of Eng- 
land, has been written by W. Robertson Nicoll, the 
editor of the Expositor, and it is a book well worth 
careful study, whether the reader cares anything or 
not for the life of any newspaper man. This is be- 
cause the study of the work and success of Mac- 
donell is to a great extent a study of the progress 
and inside development and history of much that 
has been important in English politics during the 
period in which he was active. His own definition 
of what a newspaper writer must be ready to accept 
as his fate, of the sacrifices that he must make and 
of the satisfaction that will be his for work well 
done, fits his life exactly. He said that the man 
who wishes to work on a newspaper in the full and 
real sense must prepare to live and die without 
fame, without recognition, and without much re- 
ward of material kind. He must be satisfied with 
the knowledge that he has been a power for good 
and that he has helped * the work of improvement. 
But no other person will know it or care, and he 
must be content to do his work for the work’s sake. 
Such a life was his. The literary men who knew 
him have acknowledged long ago that he was a 
master of English style. Some of his essays on 
literature are beautiful. He knew the great men 
of his time and they were glad to listen to him. 
He was a real power. But the world did not even 
know his name, or, if it did, paid little attention to 
the personality of the writer of the brilliant articles 
that made the newspapers for which he wrote, 
famous. He was content that it should be so. He 
accepted his own dictum unquestioningly. His life 
was a valuable one for the world, and it is good 
that it has been recorded. N. Y. Press. 


a Robertson 
With etched portrait by H. 
416 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.10; by 


Joseph Jefferson at Home. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Illustrated. 110 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 
See Review. 


Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli. By Professor 
Pasquale Villari, author of “The Life and Times 
of Savonarola,” etc. Translated by Madame 
Linda Villari. Popular edition. Illustrated. 
547 pp. With appendix. $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 

The first translation of this standard life by a 
leading Italian history, an authority on this field 

appeared in 1878. Of the present issue, Signor Vil- 

lari says: 

This is the first complete English version of my 
book on “Machiavelli and His Times,” the original 
translation, in four volumes, produced between the 
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years 1878-83, having been considerably shortened 
to suit the convenience of its publisher. Whereas 
the two first volumes were issued intact with all the 
documents appertaining to them, the rest of the 
work was deprived of two entire chapters, and every 
document suppressed. One of the eliminated chap- 
ters treated of Art, and it was precisely in the Fine 
Arts that the Renaissance found its fullest and 
most distinctive expression. 


Thomas Cranmer. By Arthur James Mason, D.D. 
With portrait. Leaders of Religion. 203 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


To hold the middle way between the extremes of 
praise and blame without falling into a merely apol- 
ogetic strain is no easy position for the biographer 
of Cranmer. Such, however, has been Dr. Mason’s 
aim in this contribution to the “Leaders of Relig- 
ion” series. Cranmer undoubtedly has been a good 
deal misunderstood, and it is not surprising that his- 
torians have arrived at very diverse estimates of his 
character. By nature he would seem to have been 
eminently unfitted for the conspicuous part he was 
called upon to fill in times of unprecedented diffi- 
culty. Simple-minded, retiring, almost unambitious, 
he was the last man to court greatness, vet he had 
greatness thrust upon him, and in its most perilous 
form. His character offers at first sight the least 
promising of materials for the development of one 
of the strangely complex figures in history. Even 
now, as Dr. Mason observes, he is still what the 
late Lord Houghton called him, “the most mys- 
terious figure of the age of the British Reforma- 
tion.” Writing in the light of modern historical 
research, Dr. Mason has observed a judicial course 
of judgment in his lucid and well-temnered book, 
and we think, on the whole, he is fairly successful 
in the endeavor to set Cranmer before the reader 
as “a living and intelligible figure.”” He is decidedly 
faithful to the excellent rule he has laid down in his 
preface. ‘‘Among historical figures,’ he remarks, 
“as among those of actual life, the fewest mistakes 
are made by him who, while exercising a just criti- 
cism, exercises it with a charitable resolve to put the 
best construction which facts will allow upon ac- 
tions and motives.” London Saturday Review. 


BOTANY. 


Greenhouse Management. A manual for florists and 
flower lovers on the forcing of flowers, vegeta- 
bles and fruits in greenhouses, and the propa- 
gation and care of house plants. By L. R. Taft. 
Illustrated. 382 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

A supplementary volume to “Greenhouse Con- 
struction,’ by the same author, although each of 
the books is complete in itself. The present work 
deals with plants commonly cultivated by florists 
and amateurs, and explains the methods that have 
been most successful in growing them. Especial 
consideration is given to the cultivation of roses, 
carnations, chrysanthemums, violets, smilax, and 
other choice flowers and plants. 

Publishers’ W eekly. 


Pruning-Book, The. A monograph of the pruning 
and training of plants as applied to American 
conditions. By L. H. Bailey. Illustrated. 537 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


This is a monograph of the pruning and training 
of plants as applied to American conditions. The 
whole philosophy of pruning is here set forth, and 
the book has solid value. This author is becoming 
constantly more accepted as an authority on botany. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


News 


Text-Book of Botany, A. By Dr. E. Strasburger, Dr, 
H. Schenck, Dr. Fritz Noll and Dr. a. F. W. 
Schimper. Translated from the German by H. 
C. Porter, Ph. D. With five hundred and nine- 
ty-four illustrations, in part colored. 632 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $4.05; by mail, $4.30. 


Of this standard work, now first opened to Eng- 
lish readers, 295 pages are devoted to physiological 
botany and 304 to a survey of the vegetable king- 
dom by families which is illustrated. Intended as 
a text-book for advanced students. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Boy I Knew and Four Dogs. By Laurence Hutton. 


Proiusely illustrated. 87 pp. 12m, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 
See Review. 


Hero-Chums. By Will Allen Dromgoole, author of 
“The Heart of Old Hickory, etc. Illustrated. 
147 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The hero-chums were little John Weston, whose 
father was superintendent of the iron mines in Slip- 
up, Tennessee, and old Beverly Brewer, a miner 
and ex-convict, who had been imprisoned for a 
crime he had not committed, and who had been par- 
doned through an act of heroism. The story tells 
the secrets of the old miner as he told them to his 
childish chum, dwelling particularly on the episode 
of the Belle of Chattanooga and the pathetic inci- 
dent in which Brewer is acknowledged a hero by his 
former traducers. Publishers’ Weekly. 


One Thousand Men for a Christmas Present. By Mary 
B. Sheldon. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
62 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

The crossing of the Delaware River to the New 
Jersey shore by the Continental army under General 
Washington, with the taking of ‘trenton and the 
surrender of a thousand Hessians, are the central 
incidents of a story for young people. There are 
two boys, who follow in the rear of the army and 
witness all these events. Publishers’ W eekly. 


Pineboro Quartette, The. By Willis Boyd Allen, 
author of “The Gold Hunters of Alaska,” ete. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 88 pp. 
16m, 38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A story first published serially in Harper's Young 
People. Rob, Dick, Prue, and Madge Marlitt were 
four orphaned and enterprising children, who read- 
ily acted on a suggestion from a fellow-traveller, and 
started a local newspaper called ‘““The Pineboro 
Quartette.’ The methods of the youthful publishers 
are graphically described. The history of this novel 
experiment in journalism is told for the purpose of 
inciting other young folks to like effort. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Prodigal’s Daughter and Other Tales, The. By Lelia 
Hardin Bugg, author of “Orchids,” etc. 255 
pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, gr cents. 

The heroine of the first story is a young girl, who 
comes to live in a suburban town, in which her 
father had gained in the past an unsavory reputa- 
tion. It is needless to say that “The Prodigal’s 
Daughter” is not given the welcome that is usually 
accorded to the “prodigal son,” although her exper- 
iences are amusing. The titles of the other stories 
are, Westgate’s Past; At the Pension Roget; The 
major. Publishers’ Weekly. 
‘Two Odd Girls; or Douclas Rock’s Secret. By John 

A. Peters. 529 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

The scene is the country around Sharon Springs, 
N. Y. The two odd girls become famous, one by 
writing the most successful novel of the season, the 
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other by painting a picture for the Columbian Ex- 
position. A rather uneven game is played between 
the richest man in town and a poor girl whom he 
decides to marry in spite of her betrothal to a Meth- 
odist minister. Publishers’ Weekly. 


With 


Two Prisoners. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


frontispiece. 82 pp. 
83 cents. 


No matter how slight a story Thomas Nelson 
Page may write, it always has in it some people that 
you would like to have known. It is the decency 
and lovableness of people that make them worth 
while to him for literary material. There are all 
kinds of people in the world, but those whom Mr. 
Page puts in a story have hearts under their waist- 
coats. That is why the few villains in his tales have 
such a hard time of it. 

His story for children, “Two Prisoners,’ which 
he has recently enlarged and put in an attractive 
volume, has this same charm of pleasant people that 
characterizes his work for grown-ups. There are a 
poor little shut-in cripple, a rich little girl who lives 
across the yards on the hill, a vagabond dog that 
brings them together, and a mocking-bird singing 
ina cage. When Mr. Page gets them all tangled in 
a story it is good reading for old and young, and 
calculated to encourage the virtue of human kind- 
liness. Droch in Life. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Chemical Analysis of Iron, The. A complete account 
of all the best known methods for the analysis 
of iron, steel, pig-iron, iron ore, limestone, slag, 
clay, sand, coal, coke, and furnace and producer 
gases. By Andrew Alexander Blair. Third 
edition. 326 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.20; by mail, 
$3.40. 

First published in 1888, revised in 1891, and now 
reissued in 1896, this work has taken a standard 
place in American practice. Prepared for those al- 
ready possessing training in chemistry, it includes 
a large number of useful manipulations invented by 
the author. 


CLASSICS, 


First Book of Caesar’s Gallic War, The. Edited for the 
use of schools. With notes and vocabulary, by 
Arthur W. Roberts, Ph. D. Illustrated. School 
Classics. 204 pp. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 58 
cents. 

In the preparation of the notes and introductions 
for this edition free use has been made of the works 
of the best German and English authors, such as 
Kraner and Doberenz. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., Thee By James Boswell, Esq. With a 
map. The Temple Classics. 431 pp. With 
notes. 1i8mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
Leather, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

A map of the Hebrides precedes this edition, and 
there are notes by Mr. Arnold Glover touching very 
briefly on persons, places and things. 


Little Flowers of Saint Francis, The. Newly translated 
out of the Italian. By T. W. Arnold. With 
frontispiece. The Temple Classics. 320 pp. 
With notes. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
Leather, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

In 1390, this most exquisite expression of mediae- 
val religious life was written by Agolino Brunforte. 
It consists of legends of the life of a good man, 
useful to all devout men. 
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Odysseus, The Hero of Ithica. Adapted from the 
third book of the primary schools of Athens, 
Greece. By Mary E. Burt, author of “Literary 
Landmarks,” and by Zenaide A. Ragozin, au- 
thor of “The Story of Chaldea,” etc. Illustrated. 
223 pp. With notes. 12mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Troy, the wandering of Ulysses and his return 
are here woven into a narrative simple but not bare, 
based on Homer and intended for use in schools. 


Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By William 

Law. With frontispiece. The Temple Classics. 

422 pp. With notes. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 

44 cents. Leather, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

This daintily printed edition of a much valued 
classic has notes explaining the “characters.” 


DRAMA. 


Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Bernard Shaw. 
Two volumes. Volume one containing the three 
unpleasant plays, volume two containing the 
four pleasant plays. With portrait. 244, 338 
pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

See Chicago Items. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Development of the Child, The. By Nathan Oppen- 
heim. 296 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, 
$1.25. 

See Review. 


Port - Royal Education, Saint-Cyran; Arnauld; 
Lancelot; Nicole; De Saci; Guyot; Coustel; 
Fontaine; Jacqueline Pascal. Extracts, with an 
introduction by Felix Cadet. Translated, with 
an index, by Adnah D. Jones. 260 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

To our mind the introduction is the most import- 
ant and interesting part of this book. The Petites 
Ecoles may, as M. Cadet says, hold an honorable 
place in the history of pedagogy, but any work about 
them must suffer from the detect inherent in peda- 
gogy itself. The Port Royal masters, in fact, made 
the mistake of not taking sufficiently into account 
the personal equation of the scholars. The reforms 
which they introduced into the system of education 
and the books which they wrote were good, but the 
science they sought to establish, and the rules they 
laid down, had to be humanized, as it were, before 
their full advantage could be reaped. M. Cadet’s 
book, therefore, has an academic and _ historical 
rather than a human interest, and will appeal to 
the student of education in the abstract rather than 
to the practica! master of to-day. It goes without 
saying that many of the maxims are admirable, 
notably, perhaps, those of Jacqueline Pascal, and in 
reviving these M. Cadet has done something defi- 
nitely useful. London Publishers’ Circular. 


By 
253 


Rousseau and Education According to Nature. 
Thomas Davidson. The Great Educators. 
pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


The opening chapter sets forth the “ideas and 
aspirations current in Rousseau’s time—authority, 
nature, and culture.’”’ Rousseau’s life and educa- 
tional theories are the subjects of ten other chap- 
ters. Mr. Davidson says: “In my volume on ‘Ar- 
istotle,’ I tried to give an account of ancient, clas- 
sical and social education; in the present volume I 
have endeavored to set forth the nature of modern, 
romantic, and unsocial education. This education 
originates with Rousseau.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
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ESSAYS. 


Ideas from Nature. Talks with students. 
liam Elder, A. M., Sc. D. 202 pp. 
cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Regarding nature as a manifestation of God, the 
author treats of the design of Nature and its orderly 
government and adaptation. Then follow chapters 
on Objections, Energy, and Natural Law and Mira- 
cle. The aspects of Nature are considered from a 
scientific and Christian standpoint, and it is finally 
decided that nothing has yet been discovered by sci- 
entific research which renders a belief in God unrea- 
sonable, or in any sense unscientific. 

Lutheran Observer. 


Panacea for Poverty, The. By Madison C. Peters, 
D. D., author of “The Great Hereafter,” etc. 
With portrait. 207 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 
QI cents. 


Sermons on the more practical phases of the 
Christian life, the opening discourse which gives 
title to the work, being on the economic law of in- 
temperance. All are brief and while somewhat ex- 
plosive are certain to reach many whom a calmer 
diction does not affect. 


Studies of Good and Evil. A series of essays upon 
problems of philosophy and of life. By Josiah 
Royce. 384 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Contents: The problem of Job; The case of John 

Bunyan; Tennyson and pessimism; The knowledge 

of good and evil; Natural laws, ethics, and evolu- 

tion; The implications of self-consciousness; Some 
observations on the anomalies of self-consciousness; 

Self-consciousness, social consciousness, and nature; 

Originality and consciousness; Meister Eckhart; An 

episode of early California life—the Squatter Riot 

of 1850 in Sacramento; Jean Marie Guyau. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Unquiet Sex, The. By Helen Watterson Moody. 
159 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In “The Unquiet Sex,” Helen Watterson Moody 
gently tilts at some of her serious sisters, and with 
truly feminine tact and delicacy and in a spirit of 
humor that is always good-natured, quietly chaffs 
some of those modern female enthusiasts who are 
forever seeking to hoist the universe and to set this 
old globe a-spinning down the particular groove in 
which they think it ought to roll. “This little book 
for men, women and the unquiet sex is written,” she 
says, “with no thought of preferring charges against 
any class of persons or estates of being; still less 
is it intended to set forth any comprehensive treat- 
ment of the duties and privileges of women in the 
hurried and perplexing present. I have desired 
simply to offer a presentation of a single phase—a 
passing one, let us hope—in the affairs of women; a 
phase to which many of us have been too busy, per- 
haps, to give its full share of consideration.” 


N. Y. Sun. 


By Wil- 
12mo, 60 


FICTION. 


Abduction of og a Chriemhild, The. A romance. 
By Le Roy F. Griffin, assisted by the best efforts 
of two roe MP 205 pp. I2mo, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.37. 

In one of the prettiest spots of the kingdom of 
Bohemia lived Prince Heilgeldt with his beautiful 
wife and their two children, Kotschield, a boy, and 
Chriemhild, a gay little girl. While the prince and 
princess were attending a stately banquet the little 
girl was stolen. After many adventures, she reached 
America, and was brought up by a rich New 
Yorker in Stuyvesant Square. As a bride she goes 
to Europe, and there her identity is established, 


News 


and the motives which led to her abduction are ex- 
plained. Publishers’ Weekly. 


American Citizen, An. By Madeleine Lucette Ryley, 
297 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

The plot of the story is that of the play of “An 
American Citizen.” The hero is junior member of 
a law firm in New York City, whose inheritance of 
a vast fortune depends upon his becoming a British 


subject. Much of the story plays at Nice. 
Hartford Post. 


American Wives and English Husbands. A novel. By 
Gertrude Atherton, author of “Patience Spar- 
hawk,” etc. 339 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


See Review. 


Anita, the Cuban Spy. By Gibson Willets, author of 
“His Neighbor’s Wife,” etc. Neely’s Imperial 
Library. 405 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

A sensational story of life in Ceuta, the Spanish 
convict prison, Cuba, etc. 


Ars Et Vita and Other Stories. By T. R. Sullivan. 
Illustrated. 302 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

It is five years since one of Mr. Sullivan’s collec- 
tions appeared, and his volume will be sure of a wel- 
come, for his versatility, as well as the unusual lit- 
erary distinction of his work, has made his maga- 
zine contributions particularly well and favorably 


known among the readers of current fiction. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Aunt Elvira Abroad. By William Burt Harlow, au- 
thor of ‘‘Songs of Syracuse,” etc. With frontis- 
piece. 63 pp. With glossary. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

Aunt Elvira’s city brother had left her a thousand 
dollars. Her son in London invited her to ‘come 
over to England and bring along our new pa.” So 
they left their Connecticut home and visited Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Paris. Their comments are 
preserved in quaint colloquial New England words 
and phrases, for which a glossary is furnished at 
the end of the little volume. N. Y. Post. 


Awakening of Noahville, The. By Franklin H. North. 
Illustrated by Walt. McDougall. 383 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Noahville is the capital of the kingdom of Tomo- 
ro. Tomoro’s site is not given. It is supposed to 
be an imaginary kingdom on this continent, which 
it seems was lost in the mountains in the twelfth 
century. The people, knowing nothing different, 
are to-day following the customs of the middle 
ages. Two enterprising Yankees, through an ad- 
vertisement, go to Noahville to help run the gov- 
ernment, and attempt to introduce “nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization.” ‘The result is laughable and start- 
ling, and a once happy, contented people are made 
miserable. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Story of the Uplands of Baden in 

Century. By Herman T. 
Koerner. With illustrations by the author. 
404 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

The scene of this historical romance is laid in the 
Uplands of Baden, that territory which during the 
Thirty Years’ War was so often the arena of battle. 
The little fortified village of Villingen contains most 
of the leading characters of the story—Gerold von 
Ebertus, his son and wife, and his many friends and 
enemies. The time is the seventeenth century, and 
the narrative is rich in love, intrigue, and battles. 
Publishers’ l’eekly. 
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Bride of Lammermoor, The. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. With frontispiece. The Temple Edition 
of the Waverley Novels. 473 pp. With glos- 
sary. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

An addition to the “Temple Edition” of the Wav- 
erley novels, an edition which is equally a delight to 
the hand and the eye. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Child Who Will Never Grow Old, The. By K. Douglas 
King. 215 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Never have we so cordially sympathized with 
Darwin’s plea for a law compelling stories to end 
happily, as in reading this book. For of the eight 
tales between its covers, all, save perhaps one, end 
on a note of unnecessarily poignant pathos. Miss 
King is a very Herod in the way she insists on the 
death of the children of her fancy. In the first 
story, a little boy dies of a broken back; in the 
second, two little boys are run over by a train, and 
so on. These calamities are in themselves sorrow- 
ful enough, but our misery is rendered more acute 
by the pains which Miss King lavishes to endear 
her heroes to us. London Academy. 


Comedies and Errors. By Henry Harland. 344 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This is a volume which includes some remarkably 
well-told stories, more than one of which would 
bear longer treatment. It is not a little noticeable 
that the longest is by no means the best, and would 
unquestionably have been improved by compres- 
sion. In subject the stories range over a variety 
of phases of contemporary life, and show familiarity 
with character and incident in France and Italy. 
All appear to be carefully written, and there is no 
indication that they have been previously printed. 
The best story in the volume is a study of the life 
of a girl in Paris, and some episodes in her career 
are depicted with considerable skill. Another clever 
dialogue is to be found in a story entitled “The 
Invisible Prince,’ which shows the author to ad- 
vantage. The book is one of the most readable 
of the kind which have lately come before us, and 
in many places shows an advance on any previous 
volume from the same pen. London Athenaeum. 


Continental Dragoon, The.. A love story of Philipse 
Manor-House in 1778. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens, author of “An Enemy to the King.” 
Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 282 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See Review. 


Crook of the Bough, The. By Ménie Muriel Dowie, 
author of “Some Whims of Fate,” etc. 305 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This novel is the result of a long journey in all 
the Balkan States. The hero and the heroine em- 
body the strange relation, half attraction, half re- 
pulsion, of East and West, and the story is con- 
cerned with the deveiopment of the character of an 
English girl, the sister of a prominent young poli- 
tician in Constantinople, and of a Turk, a member 
oi the Young Turkey party, in London. 

London Academy. 


Diana of the Crossways. A novel. By George Mere- 
dith. With frontispiece. Revised edition. 415 
pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

There is a significant little note prefixed to this 
new edition of “Diana’’; it runs thus: “A lady of 
high distinction for wit and beauty, the daughter of 


an illustrious Irish house, came under the shadow 
of a calumny. It has latterly been examined and 
exposed as baseless. The story of ‘Diana of the 
Crossways’ is to be read as fiction.” Our readers 
will, of course, remember certain recent utterances 
by Lord Dufferin on the matter. Intellectually the 
story is one of the keenest which even Mr. Meredith 
has given us. The style is less difficult than in some 
of his later books, or rather it is not difficult at all. 
For the sparkle, the wit, and humor are a continual 
delight. There is a good deal about literature and 
authorship which young writers will read with avid- 
ity, since it is not only entertaining but put with all 
the art of a master in his happiest mood. 


London Publishers’ Circular. 


Disaster, The. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. 
Translated, with an introductory memoir by 
Frederic Lees. 439 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

For virile power and vividness of description 
“The Disaster” is remarkable. The story gives an 
account of the war of 1870-1, with a wealth of detail 
that should be of practical use to future historians; 
and incidentally it furnishes a character study of 
Marshal Bazaine that the biographer ought not to 
neglect. This is the first of a triology to be written 
under the general title of “Une Epoque,” and the 
two brothers have achieved a great success to begin 
with. The book should have a considerable vogue, 
appealing as it does not only to those who like quick 
action, plenty of adventure, and much picturesque- 
ness, but also to those who have a cultivated literary 
palate. More than a word of praise is due to Mr. 
Lees for the way in which he has Englished the 
work. It is an admirable performance in translation. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Downfall, The. (La Débacle.) (The Smashup.) By 
Emile Zola. Translated by E. P. Robins. 565 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A new edition of Zola’s famous account of the 
Franco-German war and the surrender of Sedan. 
“La Débacle” is generally considered the most pow- 
erful and artistic of all of Zola’s writings. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Dull Miss Archinard, The, By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. 287 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The Dull Miss Archinard” was a maximum of 
character and a minimum of accident—not even Mr. 
Howells having ever written one which had more of 
the one and less of the other. Yet in this case there 
is no loss of interest, for there is no explanation by 
the writer and no long description of analysis of 
feeling. The characters are shown exclusively 
through word and action and the reader in each case 
forms his estimate for himself without any friendly 
hint or suggestion from the writer. They are living 
types the half dozen menand women introduced into 
this book and we follow their “daily life and conver- 
sation” through its petty details with an absorbing 
interest. It is a love story of the best and highest 
type and a novel that will be read. N. Y. Herald. 


Fabiola’s Sisters. A tale of the Christian heroines 
martyred at Carthage in the commencement of 
the third century. Adapted by A. C. Clarke. 
313 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

A companion to Cardinal Wiseman’s “Fabiola, 
the Church of the Catacombs,” first published in 

1855. 
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F, Hopkinson Smith’s Writings. New Uniform edi- 
tion. Eight volumes: A White Umbrella in 
Mexico; Colonel Carter of Cartersville; A Day 
at Laguerre’s and Other Days; A Gentleman 
Vagabond and Some Others; Caleb West, Mas- 
ter Diver; Tom Grogan; Gondola Days; Well- 
Worn Roads of Spain, Holland and Italy. 227, 
208, 191, 182, 378, 247, 205, 186 pp. 12mo, 

.25; by mail, $8.93. 
A comely edition in volumes of easy size, large 
fair print and thick paper. 


Fire of Life, The. A Novel. By Charles Kennett 
Burrow. 323 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

A love-story, pure and simple. A young man 
leaves London for two months of rest in the beau- 
tiful English country. He meets a girl, a violinist 
devoted to her old master of music. The compli- 
cations that beset their path to matrimony are 
smoothed away in due time. Chief among them is 
the girl’s father’s plan that she should marry money, 
which leads to her leaving home and the strength- 
ening of an already fine character. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Folks from Dixie. By Paul Laurence Dunbar, au- 
thor of “Lyrics of Lowly Life.” With illus- 
trations by E. W. Kemble. 263 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Twelve short stories are included in this book, 
all concerned with the delineation of negro char- 
acter. They are often very entertaining, and their 
source gives assurance of their truth. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Four for a Fortune. <A tale. By Albert Lee, author 
of “Tommy Toddles.” Illustrated by F. C. 
Yohn. 269 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See Review. 


Girl at Cobhurst, The. By Frank R. Stockton. 408 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
See Review. 


Golficide and Other Tales of the Fair Green, The. By W. 
G. Van T. Sutphen. With illustrations. 228 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


See Review. 


Gospel of Freedom, The. By Robert Herrick, author 
of “The Man Who Wins,” etc. 287 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The story of a restless, brilliant, modern American 
woman. The scene shifts between Paris, Chicago 
and Florence. Incidentally there is a suggestive 
commentary on modern art. The various new 
faiths and isms with which cultivated women fill 
their time and their minds are proved to be unsatis- 
fying. The same, well-balanced character remarks: 
“Life is not fulfilled in that way. To accept the 
world as it comes to our hands, to shape it pain- 
fully without regard to self—that brings the soul to 
peace.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


Hassan: a Fellah, A romance of Palestine. By 
Henry GilJman, author of “Marked for Life,” 
etc. 597 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

A story of peasant life in Palestine, in which an 
air from Lane’s “Modern Egyptians,” is transferred 
to Southern Palestine. The local color has, how- 
ever, been in general minutely transcribed, though 
the Arabic is not always accurately translated. 


News 


Head of the Family, The. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Levin Carnac. With a critical 
sketch by Adolphe Cohn, LL.B., A.M. Illus- 
trations by Marchetti. 325 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

This is to be classed among Daudet’s better works, 
In his best style is the picture of the sentimental 
and illiterate Mme. Valfon, the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s wife, whose sentiment finds vent in a poor little 
intrigue with Raymond. It winds up with her de- 
serting her second husband, after his seduction and 
the suicide of her daughter, while she enters a sister- 
hood of mercy. (Good also are the pictures of the 
ardent yet matter-of-fact Dina, the loving Gene- 
vieve, the large-hearted Russian doctoresse, Sophie 
Castagnozoff, who would be a mother to all man- 
kind and “tuck them all in at night before she went 
to bed; of the refined man of letters, Mauglas, 
whose writings were too conscientious to keep body 
and soul together, and who supplements his pre- 
carious income from them by a salary from the 
secret police; and, lastly, the honest old Izoard, a 
shorthand reporter of the Chamber of Deputies, 
who, sitting day after day among the footlights of 
the political stage, sees all its shams, devices and 
false colors. Yet the book, like those of so many 
current French writers, is that of a man painfully 
disheartened, though he himself in his last pages 
seems to herald salvation in a broadening of the 
horizon and the transplanting of all these hot-house 
decadents to other soil beyond the seas. 


Philadelphia Record. 


Imported Bridegroom and Other Stories of the New 
York Ghetto, The. By Abraham Cahan. 256 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Perhaps the best thing about Mr. Cahan’s treat- 
ment of a particular remnant of a particular race is 
that he does not allow the reader to think exclu- 
sively of either race or remnant, but presents the 
poor Jew of the East Side as a member of the 
great human family whose traits are universal. The 
picturesqueness of a certain environment is in these 
stories, of course, and we are fascinated by the 
quaintness of old Asriel Stroon, for example, when 
he goes back to Pravly and there picks up the 
prodigy of Talmudic wisdom whom he “imports” 
into Mott street to be the husband of his daughter. 
But with Mr. Cahan, as with all the writers of fiction 
who have the root of the matter in them, this back- 
ground, these colors, these special conditions are, 
after all, nothing but the scenery for the broad 
human drama which man and woman play out to- 
gether. The five stories in this book are uniformly 
vitalized by genuine feeling. If the Jew is to be 
made sympathetic in fiction, then this is the way 
in which he is to be interpreted; he is to be painted 
as Mr. Cahan paints him, not as though his 
exotic characteristics removed him from our ken 
and made him more mysterious than a Kalmuck 
or an Esquimau, but as a being like ourselves, 
whose emotions are only the more poignant because 
they throb beneath such narrow boundaries of social 
and intellectual habit. The pathos, bordering on 
tragedy, which belongs to the initial story, ‘The 
Imported Bridegroom,” has a simplicity and sub- 
tlety by virtue of which the outlandish denizens of 
the East Side become fairly comparable to the se- 
vere New-Englanders of Miss Wilkin’s stories, and 
beneath the sordid elements in “A Ghetto Wed- 
ding’’ one meets the appeal of a really touching 
sweetness. Mr. Cahan is on the right track. 


N. Y. Tribune. 
In Old Narragansett. Romances and Realities. By 
Alice Morse Earle. 196 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; 

by mail, 65 cents. 
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Narragansett is now popularly the coast of the 
western shore of Narragansett Bay from Wickford 
to Point Judith, but it was properly all the lands 
occupied by the Indians of that name at the coming 
of the English. Mrs. Earle admirably portrays the 
life and habits of that section of New England. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


In the Swim. A story of currents and under-currents 
in gayest New York. By Richard Henry Sav- 
age. 361 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
Paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

“In the Swim” is a thoroughly’ readable and en- 
tertaining story. Its faults are temperamental. If 
it is melodramatic where it should not be, it is 
because of the Savage tendency to melodrama. If it 
is stilted and theatrical in those passages which 
might have been rendered naturally and with an air 
of conviction, it is because Savage has yielded to a 
temperamental inclination for the high-flown and 
artificial. Nice considerations like these brushed 
aside, “In the Swim” is a good story. 


Philadelphia Call. 


Judith Moore ; or, Fashioning a Pipe. By Joanna E. 
Wood, author of “The Untempered Wind,” etc. 
240 pp. i12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 
This short novel by a Canadian authoress, who 
has tried to study her scene closely, is laid in Cana- 
dian country life, and has a clergyman in it. 


King’s Henchman, The. A chronicle of the sixteenth 
century. Brought to light and edited by Wil- 
liam Henry Johnson. 293 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Opening at 1577 at Limoges, where ‘two men 
were riding sharply,” the story of a Huguenot’s ad- 
ventures runs through the stirring years of Henry of 
Navarre. 


Lady’s Walk, The. By Mrs. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
The singular fascination exerted by Mrs. Oliphant 
in dealing with supernatural themes is manifested 
with unimpaired force in “The Lady’s Walk.” It 
is the story of the familiar spirit of a Scottish house- 
hold, the sound of whose footsteps is constantly 
heard on a certain path so long as all is well with 
the members of the family, the cessation of these 
sounds foreboding death or disaster. This simple 
theme is developed by Mrs. Olinhant into a story 
so touching, so delicately illustrative of sisterly and 
filial devotion, and written with such exquisite dig- 
nity and simplicity of style, that it is little short of 
sacrilege on the part of a reviewer to attempt to 
sketch its outlines or analyze its peculiar charm. 
The volume is completed by a short sketch entitled 
“The Ship’s Doctor,” slighter in texture and less 
exalted in sentiment, but showing the author’s acute 
yet sympathetic insight into the workings of the 
human heart. In both stories the portraiture is 
admirably natural, yet refreshingly free from that 
fatiguing research after “actuality” which lends to 
so much modern fiction the character of amateur 
photography. London Spectator. 


Lake of Wine, The. By Bernard Capes. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

This apparently bibulous appellation refers to a 
famous ruby, which in losings and findings furnishes 
the reason for all sorts of desperate fights, weird 
incidents and romantic episodes. The hero, a game- 
ster, who stakes his last sovereign as well as his 
estates, shows a grit worthy of a better cause, and 
has a chance to display it further when he learns 


Oliphant. 251 pp. 


364 pp. 
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that his father has provided for just such an event by 
leaving him an estate which is reputed to be haunt- 
ed. It is not, however, inhabited by ghostly occu- 
pants, but has for a long time been the retreat of 
desperadoes, in whose possession is the famous 
ruby. The telling of the tale is in a finished style, 
the period being the early part of the present cen- 
tury. That the hero proves himself worthy to be 
so called and to reap riches, love and honor after 
his adventures but seems the natural sequence to 
such a romance. Philadelphia Times. 


Legend of Montrose, A. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
With frontispiece. The Temple Edition of the 
Waverly Novels. 308 pp. With glossary. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

The Abbey of Kelso is the frontispiece, and there 
is a brief preface on the history of the novel. Press- 
work and lambskin binding maintain the typograph- 
ical character of the series. 


Life’s Blindfold Game. By Maggie Swan, author of 
“A Late Awakening,” etc. The Globe Library. 
260 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
A novel whose scene is laid in England, but which 
has no special locality, being a conventional love 
story. 


Robert Hichens, author of 


Londoners, The. By 
338 pp. I2mo, 


“The Green Carnation,” etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mr. Hichens describes his most ambitious effort 
in fiction as “An Absurdity,” though it would be 
better characterized as a social farce. Its chief 
merit lies in its severe, but not unkind castigation of 
the follies of the day in so-called “fashionable” life; 
and its chief defects are its exaggeration and ex- 
travagance. London Athenaeum. 


Love and Rocks. By Laura E. Richards, author of 
“Captain January,” etc. Second edition. With 
frontispiece. 108 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
2 cents. 

A June love episode. The actors are a student of 
Smith College in search of a quiet snot to decide 
whether she shall devote herself to literature or to 
medicine, and a Harvard student trying to rest from 
the study of surgery. A beautiful spot on a New 
England rock-bound coast and opportunity change 
the thoughts of both. The descriptions of land- 
scape are a special feature of the story. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Making of a Prig, The. By tvelyn Sharp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The prig is a very nice girl named Katharine 
Austen, a straightforward, philosophical country 
maiden, who, when she gets to London, does and 
says risky things without seeming to know that 
she is outraging the code of polite society. Kitty 
is a rector’s daughter, who, finding village life in- 
tolerably dull, comes to London and obtains em- 
ployment as governess in a school. She knows two 
men, one a barrister in the Temple, Paul Wilton by 
name, and the other her old playmate, Ted, a city 
clerk. Ted is in love with her but dare not tell 
her. Paul also loves her, but has views on the mar- 
riage question; they agree that marriage is not for 
them. But this platonic business fails as it always 
has done, and finally Paul and Kitty abandon their 
heroics and their priggishness—for Paul is after all 
as great a prig as Kitty—and we leave them on the 
brink of matrimony. The other characters are clev- 
erly conceived. There is the absent-minded rector, 


410 pp. 
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and his sister Esther, who tries ineffectually to keep 
Kitty in the straight path. Then there is Kitty’s 
other aunt, the fashionable London lady who takes 
an interest in women’s rights and such like subjects, 
and Kitty’s pretty cousin who for a time is engaged 
to Paul. There are many clever touches in the story, 
and although at times the dialogue is rather sti!ted, 
the whole moves with fire and spirit, and the end 
comes all too soon. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Member of Congress) A novel. By William Went- 
worth. Dillingham’s Metropolitan Library. 
243 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The coast of New Jersey is the scene. The actors 
are chiefly poor laborers working in a saw-mill. 

The toils and troubles of a typical inventive Ameri- 


can genius furnish the incidents. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


My Pretty Jane. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. Lip- 
pincott’s Select Novels. 344 pp. I2mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


A love story between respectable people, who re- 
main respectable, laid in London and thereabouts, 
with much action and sentiment. 


Open Boat and Other Tales of Adventure, The. By 
Stephen Crane, author of “The Third Violet,” 
etc. 336 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


For Mr. Crane’s new stories we have a qualified 
admiration. They are so good in some respects that 
they ought to be better in others. The initial story, 
for example, would have been greatly improved if 
the author had discarded the ambition to be psy- 
chological and brilliant which we feel lurking be- 
neath every page. This is “a tale intended to be 
after the fact,” and Mr. Crane apparently observed 
all the details of the adventure with the closest care, 
but instead of presenting a straightforward narra- 
tive he bores us with little reflective asides and gives 
the reader an uneasy suspicion that the words so 
glibly put together were really sought out with a 
terrible consciousness of their rhetorical value. It 
will be seen that it is not to the substance of Mr. 
Crane’s volume that we take exception; it is his 
style that jars. Aside from the impression of strain 
conveyed by the diction this book is distinctly 
amusing, and while Mr. Crane shows in “The Five 
White Mice” and “The Wise Men” that he has not 
yet outgrown a rather immature cynicism, the epi- 
sodes oi life in the Far West which he describes are 
hit off with much spirit. “The Bride Comes to 
Yellow Sky” has an odd touch of farcical humor at 
the end. Through all the stories there blows a more 
freshening air than is associated with memories of 
much of this author’s recent work, and altogether 
the book marks an advance. “Flanigan and His 
Short Filibustering Adventure” is decidedly well 
done. But Mr. Crane must avoid the making of 
shallow, epigrammatic observations in his stories. 
They do not impress the reader. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The. A history of a father 
and son. By George Meredith. With frontis- 
piece. Revised edition. 455 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

The “Ordeal” appeared in 1859, a revised edition 
was published in 1878, another revision was copy- 
righted in 1896 and is here published. The novel 
is one of the most characteristic of Mr. Meredith’s 
works, and has slowly won its way in nigh forty 
years to acceptance as a classic. 


News 


Peacemakers, ‘The. By John Strange Winter, au- 
thor of “Only Human,” etc. 317 pp. 1I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This novel is quite out of the usual manner of 
John Strange Winter. That is, we have nothing 
here of picturesque ‘“‘plungers” or of barrack life. 
“The Peacemakers” is an English domestic novel, 
It has well-sustained interest, but possibly most 
readers enjoy the writer’s military novels the most. 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Pedigree in Pawn, A. By Arthur Henry Veysey, au- 
thor of ‘“‘A Cheque for Three Thousand.” II- 
lustrated by George W. Penfield. 248 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Sir John Mariner, an impoverished English 
baronet, with sporting proclivities, was at his wits’ 
end as to how he would retrieve his fallen fortunes, 
when he heard of a wealthy American spinster who 
had been vainly boasting for years of her relation- 
ship to him, and who had also been claiming to be 
of the pedigree of the house of Mariner. Acting on 
the suggestion of a wily nephew, Sir John goes to 
America and acknowledges the relationship for a 
monetary consideration. Some embarrassing situa- 
tions and ludicrous and dramatic scenes are brought 
about by the cunning of the baronet, and a fictitious 
son and heir plays an important part in the novel. 


Publishers’ Weekly. 


Penelope’s Progress. | Being such extracts from the 
commonplace® book of Penelope Hamilton as 
relate to her experiences in Scotland. by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 268 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

The style is wonderfully bright, and the humor 
irresistible and pervasive. Salemina, Francesca and 
Penelope are an engaging trio that need no intro- 
duction. They set out on an expedition to com- 
bine fun and observation in the land of the moun- 
tain and the flood. They get all the fun they want 
in Edinburgh and afterward during their stay at 
“Bide-a-Wee Cottage” in the village of Pettybaw. 
Many odd characters are skillfully depicted. Of 
course, there is an agreeable spice of romance, for 
a young Scottish minister from Edinburgh follows 
the flirtatious Francesca to “Bide-a-Wee,” and Pen- 
elope’s betrothed arrives from America to hasten the 
wedding. It must be confessed that sentiment is a 
very insignificant factor in Francesca’s very amusing 
courtship. Here is a book to enjoy by laughing at 
the bright, happy humor and good humor that in- 
form every page of the delectable narrative. 


Philadelphia Press. 


Red and Black. A chronicle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. By Marie-Henri Beyle (‘““De Stendhal’). 
With frontispiece by Dubouchet, etched by Gus- 
tave Mercier. Translated from the French by 
E. P. Robins. Two volumes. 525, 508 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

This very famous Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century, well-known as it is in most parts of Eu- 
rope, has never until now been issued in an Ameri- 
can edition. It is well translated in this instance, 
by E. P. Robins, and will without doubt make an 
impression in the book world. Hartford Post. 


Romance of a Playwright, The. By Ute Henri de 
Bornier. From the French by Mary McMahon. 
226 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A writer of plays, believing that his intimate 
friend—a poet—is the author of an article published 
in a Paris paper, bitterly ridiculing him, takes his 
revenge in writing a drama, in which the leading 
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character is supposed to be the poet, who in his 

turn is held up to ridicule. The result is a duel, 

and the interruption of a couple of romances. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


A sequel to “Melody and Marie.” 
“Captain Jan- 
120 pp. I2mo, 


Rosin the Beau. 
By Laura E. Richards, author of 
uary,” etc. With frontispiece. 
38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Jacques D’Arthenay, or “Rosin the Beau,” as he 
gets to be called, is the son of “Marie,” the heroine 
of the story of that name. He tells his own story 
in this little volume, in his old age, to “Melody,” 
another of the charming figures Mrs. Richards has 
introduced to young readers. His mother’s death, 
his passion for music, the coming of a French 
cousin to the village, who carries him back to 

France, where the romance of his life occurs, are 

among its episodes. Publishers’ Weekly. 


By Archer P. Crouch, author 
etc. 300 pp. I2mo, 90 


Senorita Montenar. 
of “Captain Enderis,” 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

If this novel is not read for the sake of the ad- 
venturous experience which it relates, it ought to be 
read at this time for the glimpses it gives of Chili 
in the earlier days of the century, when patriot and 
royalist were fighting it out: with great spirit. 

Spain’s struggle for sovereignty in Cuba ought to 

make interesting reading of a book in which her 

efforts to retain sovereignty in Chili are described. 

The name O’ Higgins was in the newspapers only the 

other day. It appears in this book frequently. But, 

lest the historical character of “Sefiorita Montenar” 
be exaggerated, we hasten to add that the career of 
an English sailor, culminating in a pretty love scene, 
is really Mr. Crouch’s chief motive. His John Wild- 
ash is a prepossessing hero, who passes through 
some thrilling situations, fights bravely under Lord 
Cochrane, and wins success in true romantic fashion. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Some of New York’s 400.7 Published under the aus- 
pices of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety. 194 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 
15 cents. 

Published for the purpose of encouraging kind- 
ness to animals. 


Standard Bearer, The. 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet,” etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See Review. 


Stolen Fiddle, The. By Walter H. Mayson, author 
of “The Heir of Dalton,” etc. 300 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The most interesting portion of this story i$ that 
which is somewhat out of place there, viz.,a consid- 
erable amount of technical information given by 
violin experts at the time at which the authenticity 
of the fiddle, alleged to be a Stradivarius, is called in 
guestion. The story cannot be said to combine any 
great amount of amusement with this instruction, 
which occurs at the end of it, nor is the introduction 
of an individual endowed with the title of an actual 
duke to be recommended as a device, but the book 
is not below the average level of this season’s crop 
of novels. London Athenaeum. 


By S. R. Crockett, author of 
359 pp. I2mo, 


Stories by Foreign Authors. French. Vol. I, With 
portrait. 194 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 
cents. 

_ The stories in this volume, all previously pub- 
lished in translation, are: “The Substitute,” by 
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Francois Coppee; “The Attack on the Mill,’ by 
Emile Zola; “The Virgins God-Child,” by Emile 
Souvestre; “The Sempstress’ Story,’ by Uustave 
Droz; “The Venus of Illle,”” by Prosper Mérimée. 


Stories by Foreign Authors. French. Vol. Il. With 
portrait. 167 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 
cents. 

“The Siege of Berlin,” by Alphonse Daudet; **The 
Juggler of Notre Dame,” by Anatole France; 
“Uncle and Nephew,” by Edmond About; “Another 
Gambler,” by Paul Bourget; “The Necklace,” by 
Guy de Maupassant; and “The Black Pearl,” by 
Victorien Sardou. 


Struggles and Adventures of Christopher Tadpole, The. 
By Albert Smith. With twenty-six etchings by 
John Leech, and a biographical sketch of the 
author. 599 pp. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $3.01. 

“Christopher Tadpole” first appeared in 1848, had 
an English run and was republished in this country 

1859-1864. Written under the Dickens’ influence 

and telling the story of a mountebank, its interest 

turns largely on Leech’s illustrations. A life by Ed- 
mund Yates prefaces the volume. 


Third Woman, The. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author 
of “Quo Vadis.” Translated from the original 
Polish by Nathan M. Babad. 158 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Nathan M. Babad, who has performed the offices 
of translator in this instance, tells us in a prefatory 
note that “Of all the short stories written by Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz, excepting, perhaps, his ‘Yankee 
Musician,’ “The Third Woman’ has justly been con- 
sidered the most brilliant piece of character draw- 
ing,” which may or may not be so. 


Philadelphia Call. 


By Clinton Ross, author of 
“Chalmette,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Coun- 
try ‘Library. 224 pp. 75 cents; by mail, 90 
cents. 1I2mo, paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


A splendid story from start to finish, neither hasty 


in workmanship nor inconsiderate of the reader's 
quickened interest in its swift delineation of facts. 


Boston Herald. 


Trooper of the Empress. 


Carolina Romance. By 
225 pp. I2mo, 


Under the Ban. A South 
Terésa Hammond. Strickland. 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

An eventful story, which opens before the war. 
The would-be lovers of a noted southern belle are 
introduced while playing cards; this game is fol- 
lowed by a duel, and the heroine favors the van- 
quished rival. The victor thereafter plays an im- 
portant part in a novel which portrays the social 
life of the planter, and revives episodes of slave life. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Valley Path, The. By Will Allen Dromgoole, author 
of “The Heart of Old Hickory,” etc. 268 pp. 
I2m, 90 cents; by mail, $1.11. 

A novel of Tennessee life; the characters are very 
strongly portrayed, and the story is one of extreme 
interest throughout. 


A novel without a hero. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With illustrations by 
the author and a portrait. The biographical edi- 
tion. 676 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.34. 


See Review. 


Vanity Fair. 
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Waters of Caney Fork, The. A Romance of Tennes- 
see. By Opie Read, author of “An Arkansas 
Planter,” etc. 287 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

See Chicago Items. 


“Whiz.” <A story of the mines. By Amelia Weed 
Holbrook. Illustrated. 283 pp. tI2mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

This is the story of a true American girl, who, 
after suffering many tribulations in her early life, 
goes to the mines of New Mexico, where, amid the 
roughest of backwoods scenes, she plays the part of 
a reforming spirit, molding rugged mining charac- 
ters into believing Christians and transforming the 
whole locality by the sweet influence of her gentle 
nature. 

“Whiz” is a very interesting woman character 
indeed, and around her fictitious movements the 
author has woven an extremely fascinating story of 
western mountain life. Hartford Post. 


With Gyves of Gold. A novel. By Henry Athey and 
A. Herbert Bowers. 274 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 

The hero, Cyril Massengale, born at the close of 
the Civil War, goes through a series of trials before 
he reaches St. Louis in his young manhood in 
search of employment. He is rather fortunate per- 
sonally, but he recognizes the wrongs of his fellow- 
workmen. He also has the gift of telepathy and 
sees visions of a brighter state of things, which he 
preaches to others for the elevation of mankind. 
The usual fate of the reformer awaits him, but his 
influence endures. Publishers’ Weekly. 


World Well Lost, The. By Esther Robertson. 182 
pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


A Catholic woman marries a Protestant husband 
under promise that their children shall be conse- 
crated alternately to the two forms of religion. On 
her deathbed the mother claims the promise which 
has been neglected. The boy and girl, after many 
tribulations, are both received as Catholics, the girl 
becoming a nun. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Would Any Man? By Charles Peale Didier, author 
of “’Twixt Cupid and Croesus,” etc. With nine 
full-page illustrations by the author. 169 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


The story plays chiefly in New York City, where 
the heroine, a beautiful young girl from Virginia, 
pursues the profession of an artist, sharing a flat in 
a fashionable apartment house with another girl, a 
student of music. She wins the love of an honorable 
man, but tells him there is a secret in her past which 
forbids her accepting him. The problem is: After 
learning this secret, will he marry ‘her, or, “would 
any man?” Publishers’ Weekly. 





Yetta Segal. By Horace J. Rollin, author of “Stu- 
dio, Field and Gallery.” 174 pp. 12mo, 85 
cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

This is scarcely a story. It is more a monograph 
on art, race-union, psychic development, and the 
cult of the “new woman.” Yetta Segal is a alge 
of profound mentality, an artist of great ability, i 

all, the charming embodiment of a new ‘senatianhent. 

She is intended by the author to portray a type 
tof that phase of modern life which exhibits the ad- 
vanced position in the modern world of thought and 
accomplishment of woman. Philadelphia Item. 








GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
Championship Billiards. Old and new. Containing 


diagrams of one hundred three-cushion shots; 
Shaefer’s straight-rail nurse; all nursing posi- 
tions known; all balk lines; the French corner 
game, etc. By John A. Thatcher. 224 pp. 
32mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

After giving diagr rams of one hundred three-cush- 
ion shots, nursing position, balk-lines, etc., an ac- 
count is given of championship games, champions, 
etc. 


HISTORY. 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, The. A history of the 
various negotiations for her marriage. By 


Martin A. S. Hume, F. R. Illustrated. Popu- 
lar edition. 348 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by 
mail, $1.88. 

Martin A. S. Hume has had charge of editing 
the State papers in the English Record office during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. In this volume he has 
given, with the fullest and most minute expert 
knowledge a detailed account of the intrigues, plans 
and projects for Queen Elizabeth’s marriage from 
1559 to 1583. 


First Republic in America, The. An account of the 
origin of this nation, written from the records 
then (1624) concealed by the council, rather 
than from the histories then licensed by the 
Crown. By Alexander Brown, D.C.L., author 
of “The Genesis of the United States,” ete. 
With portrait. 688 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; 
by mail, $7.78. 

A restatement of the history of the Jamestown 
colony and Virginia company, 1605-1627, in order to 
show that popular government on this continent 
began at this point. This book has a copious index. 


Founding of the German Empire by William I., The. By 
Heinrich von Sybel. Translated by Helene 
Schimmelfennig White. Vol. VII. 578 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72 

The concluding volume of von Sybel’s important 
historical work. A chronological table (18 pages) 
records the chief events of the founding of the 

German Empire from 1740-1870. An index to the 

seven volumes, covering seventy pages, is included 

in the volume. The origin of the Franco-German 

War is discussed in great detail, the author giving 

the views of both sides with strict impartiality. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Franks, The. From their origin as a confederacy to 
the establishment of the kingdom of France and 
the German Empire. By Lewis Sergeant, au- 
thor of “John Wyclif,” etc. Jttlustrated. The 
Story of the Nations. 343 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


Si ee Review. 





Future of the Balkan States, The. By S. J. Shoomkoff, 
Ph.D. 140 pp. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 
cents. 

A Balkan confederation is urged in this sketch of 
the past history and present relations of the States 
of the Balkan peninsula, which contains nothing 
specially new and shows no research. 


Great Round World The. A history of our own 
times for boys and girls. Part V. January 6 to 
March 31, 1898. Illustrated. 416 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 
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Events in the first quarter of 1898 in history, pro- 
gress, discovery and invention are simply described 
in this bound volume of thirteen numbers of a 
weekly paper for children. 


History of Scotland forthe Young, A. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. With irontispiece. 307 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

Begins with the reign of Malcolm Canmore and 
Margaret, his wife, in the eleventh century, and 
ends with the union of Scotland and England. 
Written in an engaging, picturesque style, the nar- 
rative only including salient events. References are 
constantly made to volumes of the Waverley novels, 
where certain periods are more fully treated. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


History of the Jews. By Professor H. Graetz. Index 
volume. With a memoir of the author by Dr. 
Philipp Bloch. A chronological table of Jewish 
history, and four maps and frontispiece. 644 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00, postpaid. 

The closing issue of this compendious work con- 
tains a summary compilation of Jewish history, tables 
of Kings and High-priests, and a full index of 502 
pp., which trebles the value of the entire work. 


House in which Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, The. By Thomas Donald- 
son. With illustrations. 119 pp. 12mo, $1.25; 
by mail, $1.39. 

See Review. 


Nelson and His Times. By Rear-Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, C. B., M. P., and H. W. 
Wilson, author of “Ironclads in Action.” With 
many illustrations, mostly from contemporary 
sketches, selected, arranged and annotated by 
Edward H. Fitchew. 232 pp. Folio, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.36. 

Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. H. W. Wilson 
have worked together to produce, not indeed a 
rival to the classic biography of Southey, or to Cap- 
tain Mahan’s profound study of Nelson as “the 
embodiment of the sea power of Great Britain,” 
but a popular appreciation of a great national hero 
addressed “to that vast majority of our countrymen 
and countrywomen to whom the incomparable 
works of Captain Mahan are inaccessible.” There 
are, as is well known, many debatable points in 
_Nelson’s career, and they have been debated so 
long and so warmly that it is hardly possible for 
any writer in these days to avoid controversy or to 
close it once for all. On points such as these Lord 
Charles Beresford and Mr. Wilson write, for the 
most part, temperately’ and judiciously, though we 
must again point out that Lord Charles Beresford 
speaks rather loosely when he says that under Keith 
in the Mediterranean Nelson “cruised in a direction 
exactly opposite to that prescribed in his instruc- 
tions, and by so doing he was able to intercept the 
French squadron, and so literally carry out his ad- 
miral’s wishes.” Nelson was instructed not to 
cruise, but to go to Minorca. He did not go to 
Minorca and he did not intercept the French squad- 
ron. It is true that no harm came to Minorca, and 
that Nelson took a sounder view of the situation 
than Keith did; but it cannot be said that he carried 
out his admiral’s instructions literally or in any 
Sense. For the rest, as we have said, the great at- 
traction of this very attractive and interesting vol- 
ume lies in the popular style of its narrative and 
in the great number and variety of its illustrations. 

London Times. 
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Rise of an Empire, The. By Sir Walter Besant. 125 
pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

The first of a series of small books to be devoted 
to the rise of Great Britain’s wealth and power 
throughout the earth. The object of the present 
volume is “to explain the causes and the principal 
steps which led to the extension of the Anglo-Saxon 
power, as we can now contemplate it, over every 
part of the habitable globe.” It has chapters on: 
The making of a people; The extension of a coun- 
try; The lessons of Virginia; The empire of the 
west, of the east, of the south, and of the isles; The 
heritage of the race, and The future of the heritage. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Rome of To-day and Yesterday. The Pagan City. By 
John Dennie. Fourth edition. With five maps 
and plans, and fifty-eight illustrations from 
Roman photographs. 392 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$3.40; by mail, $3.57. 

First published in 1893, this book reviews in a 
style between guide-bogk and treatise, Rome of the 

Republic and Empire. 


Royal Navy, The. A history from the earliest times 
to the present. By Hon. Laird Clowes. As- 
sisted by Sir Clements Markham, K. C. B., P. 
R. G. S., Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, As- 
sist. Sec. U. S. Navy, Mr. L. Carr Laughton, 
etc. Twenty-five photogravures and hundreds 
of full-page and other illustrations. 593 pp. In- 
dexed. Folio, $5.85; by mail, $6.25. 

See Review. 


Stories from English History. From Julius Caesar to 
Queen Victoria. By the Rev. A. J. Church, 
M. A. New edition. With many illustrations. 
676 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
A revision of the stories previously issued by Rev. 
Alfred John Church, the author of a number of sim- 
ilar books in Greek and Roman history. 


Story of Perugia, The. By Margaret Symonds and 
Lina Duff Gordon. Illustrated by M. Helen 
James. 326 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.18. 

This book is the first of a series devoted to 
“Mediaeval Towns.” It sets the pace for its fol- 
lowers. In the first place, the mere choice of sub- 
ject was felicitous. Perugia, to those who know it 
well, is simply the queen of all mediaeval towns, 
whether in Italy, Spain or France. Furthermore, 
the authors of this monograph have had singular 
qualifications for their task. John Addington Sy- 
monds evidently bequeathed to his daughter some 
of his sympathy for Italian life and history, with a 
little of his literary gift, and while at times she re- 
peats his one fault, a tendency to writing perhaps 
a shade too “fine,” her style is usually as vigorous 
and correct as it is picturesque. The fitness of her 
collaborator we must appraise favorably, since the 
book is homogeneous and moves through the 
troubled chapters of Perugian history with uniform 
clarity and swiftness, as though one hand had writ- 
ten it. Miss James has produced for the book some 
illustrations which make a creditable appearance, in 
spite of the small scale. N. Y. Tribune. 


Syria and Egypt. From the Tell El Amarna Letters. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D. C. L., LL.D., etc. 
187 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
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The Tell El Amarna letters are reviewed in detail 
with notes on current events, and an appendix marks 
all the places mentioned and seeks to identify 
them. Dr. Flinders Petrie is an authority of the 
first order on this subject. 


Washington vs. Jefferson. The case tried by battle 
in 1861-65. By Moses M. Granger. 207 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

It is not necessary to say more of this book than 
that it is a restatement of the Federal case vs. the 
Confederate secession in the late war. The case is 
stated fairly in a broad judicial way, without heat or 
acrimony, but with considerable assertatory force. 
It will serve the purpose of a good brief review of 
the points involved inthe War. JN. Y. Independent. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Addresses to Women Engaged in Church Work. By the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of New York. 149 
pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

These addresses are characterized by Bishop Pot- 
ter’s habitual good sense, gracious felicity and pith. 


N. Y. Independent. 


An address in memory 
of Samuel Chapman Armstrong. By Francis 
Greenwood Peabody. January 30, 1808. Illus- 
trated. 31 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Gen. Armstrong was born in the Hawaiian Islands 

January 30, 1839; graduated at Williams College in 

1862: was appointed Captain in the One Hundred 

and Twenty-fifth New York Volunteers, and, later, 

Colonel of the Ninth Colored Troops; was in charge 

of the Freedmen’s Bureau at Hampton, Va., from 

1866 to 1868; founded the Hampton Institute in 

1868, and died at Hampton May 11, 1893. The 

school which he established and inspired holds each 

year a memorial service to mark its founder’s day. 


Founder’s Day at Hampton. 


Washington Post. 


Gladstone and Other Addresses. By Kerr Boyce 
Tupper, D.D., LL.D., author of “Seven Great 
Lights,” etc. 266 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 
QI cents. 

The addresses here collected were prepared in the 
first instance for delivery at anniversaries and sim- 
ilar occasions. Besides the title paper there are 
two other biographical essays, on John Knox and 
Martin Luther, together with several miscellaneous 
religious addresses. Publishers’ Weekly. 


In Praise of Omar. An address before the Omar 
Khayyam club. By the Hon. John Hay. 10 pp. 
16mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

This address by the American minister is one of 
the little masterpieces of after-dinner oratory, and 
is now for the first time produced in a form en- 
suring its preservation. 


Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age. Papers of 
the English Club of Sewanee. Edited, with an 
introduction, by its president. The Reverend 
Greenough White, A. M., B. D., author of “A 
Saint of the Southern Church,” etc. 147 pp. 
8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The English Club of Sewanee” is an organiza- 
tion of University professors and ladies which for 
fourteen years have done the work familiar in such 
bodies. After much wandering in language, Brown- 


ing and the like, the club has devoted a period to 
the study of Arnold as the central figure of the 
critical bent and bias of current letters, and the 
essays thus written make up this volume. 


Paul and His Friends, A series of revival sermons. 
By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., author of 
“Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls,” ete. 247 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This is a series of plain, pungent and outspoken 
revival sermons. The titles of many of them are 
as good as a battle won. The volume goes with 
“Christ and His Friends,” and ‘The Fisherman 
and His Friends.” The three make an important 
and suggestive series for active workers in the 
evangelical field. 

N. Y. Independent. 


Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt. Lectures 
delivered at University College, London. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D. C. L., LL.D. 179 
pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

In this volume Professor Flinders Petrie states, 
with his usual clearness and originality of touch, 
some of the results of his Egyptian studies. He is 
successful in one respect in which most investigators 
of Egyptian history signally fail; he brings the in- 
stitutions, the manners, the beliefs of a remote peo- 
ple and distant times into relations with facts famil- 
iar to all. He enables us to understand that the 
subjects of the Pharaohs, the worshippers of Isis 
and Horus, and the builders of the pyramids, were 
in many ways much like the men and women of to- 
day. In the account of the Egyptian mythology is 
little that is absolutely novel; but the chapters on 
the nature of conscience, the inner and the outer 
duties of the Egyptians, are admirable examples of 
analysis. The conclusion to which Mr. Petrie comes 
is that the Egyptian conception of character was 
as fine as that of any people; they were strong, 
steadfast, self-respecting, and straightforward, avoid- 
ing carelessness and presumption. In the notes 
to this volume appear the results of some researches 
made by Mr. Flinders Petrie as to the payment of 
conscience money, not in the Thebaid, but in mod- 
ern England. He has been able to examine the 
official figures for the last 30 years; and curious are 
some tof the results deduced from an examination 
of the returns. The prickings of conscience are 
much stronger at certain seasons than at others. 


London Times. 


LETTERS. 
Dreyfus Case, The. Four letters to France. I. To 
the Youth of France. II. To France. III. To 


M. Felix Faure, President. IV. To the Minis- 
ter of War. By Emile Zola. With an introduc- 
tion by L. F. Austin. With portrait. 45 pp. 
16mo, paper, 28 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

Contains Zola’s four letters on the case, with a 
brief partisan introduction by Mr. L. F. Austin, 
and a newspaper portrait which appeared in the 

London Sunday Special. 


Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop. Correspondence now 
published in full for the first time. With eluci- 
dations by William Wallace. editor of “Life and 
Works of Robert Burns.” Two volumes. With 
portraits. 312, 314 pp. Indexed. 12m0, $3.75; 
by mail, $3.08. 

See Review. 
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LITERATURE, 


French Literature of To-day. A study of the principal 
romancers and essayists. By Yetta Blaze de 
Bury. 279 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Literary portraits, with an estimate of their works, 
of the following French writers: Pierre Loti, Guy 
de Maupassant, Zola, Edmond de Goncourt, Jean 

Martin Charcot, Paul Bourget, Eugéne- Melchoir 

de Vogiié, Ferdinand Brunetiére, Jules Lemaitre, 

Anatole France, Madame Blanc Bentzon, and Paul 

Verlaine. Publishers’ Weekly. 


History ¢ Italian Literature. By Richard Garnett, 
C. B., LL.D. Short Histories of the Litera- 
tures of the World. 431 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 


$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
See Review. 


How to Study Shakespeare. By William H. Fleming, 
author of “A Bibliography of the First Folios,” 
etc. With an introduction by W. J. Rolfe, Litt. 
D. 429 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This book is specially intended for the use of 

Shakespeare clubs. It gives a consideration of the 

subject of the play under notice, explanatory notes, 

a table of acts and scenes in which each character 

appears, a chapter of questions and a list of books 

which comment upon the play under discussion. 


Publishers’ Weekly. 


MEDICAL. 


Care of the Sick at Home and in the Hospital, The. A 
handbook for families and for nurses. By Dr 
Th. Billroth. Translated by special authority 
of the author by J. Bentall Endean. With por- 
trait and fifty-two illustrations. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 333 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is described as a handbook for families and 
nurses. Dr. Billroth’s name will be remembered as 
that of a medical man eminent alike in surgery and 
medicine, who was for many years Professor at 
Vienna—perhaps the most celebrated medical school 
in Europe—and held high rank in the German mili- 
tary hospital service during the war of 1870. 


London Spectator. 


MUSIC. 


Among the Flowers. A service for children’s day. 
By Ida Scott Taylor, Jno. R. Sweney and J. H. 
Entwisle, 14 pp. 16mo, paper, 5 cents, postpaid. 

Attractive music with simple words for “flower 
day” in the Sunday-school. Suggestions are made 
as to exercises. 


Mastersand Their Music, The. A series of illustra- 
tive programs, with biographical, esthetical, and 
critical annotations. Designed as an introduc- 
tion to music as literature. For the use of 
clubs, classes and private study. By W. S. B. 
Matthews, author of “How to Understand 
Music,” etc. Illustrated. 248 pp. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.34. 

Programs from each composer are given, and 
these are succeeded by comment and explanation. 


Songs of Love and Praise. No. 5. For use in meet- 
ing for Christian worship or work. Editors: 
John R. Sweney, J. Howard Entwisle and the 

223 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 

by mail, 38 cents. 


late Frank M. Davis. 


boards, 


30 cents; 
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The hymns vary, some being new and some old 
and good; but the tunes are much alike. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Gods of Our Fathers, The. A study of Saxon mythol- 
ogy. By Herman I. Stern. 269 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Stern describes, for the instruction of men 
and women of to-day, the primitive beliefs in regard 
to the creation of the world—of the Mist-home in 
the North, and of the Fire-home in the South; of 
the first human being, Buri, and of the father of 
gods and men, Odin, and of the Ice giants—impla- 
cable enemies to both gods and men. The gods and 
their abodes are discussed; the queens of Asgard; 
Loki and his brood; the giants and dwarfs; the 
adventures of Thor, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PALMISTRY. 


Grammar of Palmistry, The. By Katharine St. Hill. 
With eighteen illustrations. Twenty-eighth 
edition. 124 pp. 16mo, 36 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 

A brief manual, illustrated by drawings of actual 
hands. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Outlines of the Earth’s History. A popular study in 
physiography. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 
Illustrated. With index. 417 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. 

Professor Shaler’s comprehensive knowledge and 
graphic style have imparted to this popular study in 
physiography a peculiar distinction. In its wide 
range of information and the lucidity with which the 

various themes are treated, the book possesses a 
value which will be appreciated by many readers 
and by students. Publishers’ Weekly. 


POETRY. 


Bab Ballads, The. With which are included Songs 
of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gilbert. With three 
hundred and fifty illustrations by the author. 
Second edition. 560 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.48. 


Mr. Gilbert’s style and method are perhaps more 
strictly his own than those of any other of our comic 
poets. They do not remind us of Hood, of George 
Colman the Younger, of Praed, of James or Horace 
Smith, of Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Thackeray, 
of Hosea Biglow, or, indeed, of any of his contem- 
poraries or predecessors. There have been bur- 
lesques of sailors’ yarns, no doubt, before “The 
Nancy Bell,’ but none that have an.used by so 
daring an exercise of the reductio ad absurdum. Mr. 
Gilbert has been said to base his humor upon a 
sort of “topsy-turveydom” in morals and_ social 
practices. Topsy-turveydom is, indeed, the direct 
subject of “My Dream”; it flourishes again in that 
delicious piece of nonsense, “The Periwinkle Girl” 
and her aristocratic lovers; and is traceable in “Blue 
Blood,” from “Jolanthe,” which imagines a state of 
existence wherein a little and a vast rent-roll are 
positive bars to success in love; the touching appeal 
belongs to the “Songs of a Savoyard,” and, if we 
mistake not, is now for the first time brought into 


the present association. N. Y. Post. 
Blessed Damozel, The. As first written by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and first published in “The 


Germ” in 1850. 16mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 


43 cents. 
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Rossetti considerably extended this poem when it 
finally appeared. In the present issue, each page 
has a graceful design, repeated through the book. 


Erling. A tale from the land of the Midnight Sun. 
By Ola Johann Saervold. With illustrations by 
Emil Biorn. 137 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

A tale in verse of Norwegian life, pathetic and 
direct, dealing in simple events and emotion. 


Gleanings from Poetic Fields. Translations from the 
German and other languages and Original 
Verses. By Robert Tilney. 139 pp. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.08. 


Mr. Tilney has an evident gift for languages, since 
here are included translations from the Latin, Ger- 
man, French, and Norwegian. The English ver- 
sions of some forty of these foreign masterpieces 
are uniformly smooth and pleasing, and the trans- 
lator also shows a marked poetical facility in his 
original pieces. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Gotham of Yasmar, The. A satire. By N. J. Clod- 
felter. 89 pp. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 
Modelled, at a considerab!e distance, on the “Fable 
for Critics,” and showing great facility in rhyme and 
running meter. Besides literature, this attacks also 
life and is often merely abusive. 


In This Our World. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
217 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 
“The World,” “Woman,” and “The March” are 
the three divisions of this very uneven collection of 
poetry which has much sincerity, some capacity 
and an occasional quotable lyric. 


Ireland With Other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. 127 
pp. i2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


Mr. Lionel Johnson’s new book is, on the whole, 
more deliberate, less spontaneous, than the early 
volume. The classic inspiration prevails rather 
than the Celtic; and while we praise him for ex- 
quisite style, purity of language, stateliness of metre, 
we miss something of rapid flight and instant color. 
Nothing haunts us like the “To Morfydd” of the 
“Poems,” though in another poem that commemo- 
rates the same name there is something of the same 
impetuous, although measured, impulse and move- 
ment. 


In this book the paramount inspirations are the 
religious and the patriotic, yet, curious!y enough, it 
is in the religious and patriotic poems that Mr. 
Johnson seems to us less excellent. Perhaps enthu- 
siasm, except of the graver sort, least suits his calm 
and stately muse. Mr. Johnson is a serious poet. 
His ideals are lofty, his inspiration continuous, 
though it may lack some of the wild charm of 
caprice. To read him is much like spending a sum- 
mer hour in a college garden at Oxford. 

London Speaker. 


Lowden Sabbath Morn, A. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Illustrated by A. S. Boyd. 125 pp. Quarto, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Mr. A. S. Boyd’s drawings for R. L. Stevenson’s 
“Lowden Sabbath Morn” have caught happily the 
spirit of the verse. The characters whom Stevenson 
had in his mind’s eye are all cleverly pictured, and 
the drawings may be truthfully said to “illustrate” 
the writer’s ideas, a quality that seldom resides in 
illustrations. The Lothian peasant folk in their 
Sunday “blacks;” the resting ploughman “perplext 


wi’ leisure; the “solemn elders at the plate;” and 
the minister himself— 


Filled fu’ wi’ clavers about sin 
An’ man’s estate— 


all are faithfully presented as only one who has 
known them intimately could present them. The 
humour underlying the sketches of these very ser- 
ious people is indicated without being forced, and 
the intention of the poem is fully brought out. Mr. 
Boyd’s talent for black-and-white work has never 
found happier expression. London Times. 


Poems of Shakespeare, The. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes. By George Wyndham. 343 
pp. With notes. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

For the brief summary of Shakespeare’s career 
contained in Mr. Wyndham’s introduction we have 
nothing but praise; the section on the “Poetoma- 
chia,” or war of the theatres, is particularly clear 
and good. But the golden merit of the book is in 
its sheer critical quality. Inevitable, in writing of 

Shakespeare, not to feel and say much that has 

been felt and said before; yet, with the “Venus and 

Adonis” and the ‘‘Lucrece” criticism has often dealt 

but perfunctorily, and we do not remember to have 

read anywhere quite such a fine analysis of their 
magnificent art as Mr. Wyndham gives us, an analy- 
sis rendered the more pleasurable by his own very 
acute sense of and control over the beauty of prose 
style. The treatment of the imagery, and the verbal 
melody of the Sonnets, is equally fine. And even 
finer is the discussion of certain large imaginative 
ideas which are the very root and centre of that 
acutely personal, and yet splendidly generalized, 
body of verse. In some passages of subtle and in- 
terpretative criticism Mr. Wyndham shows the Son- 
nets “steeped in Renaissance Platonism,” full of 
motions of Ideal Beauty, and of a Love and Con- 
stancy for which the terrene limitations of time and 
space have no longer their significance. 

London Academy. 


Shapes and Shadows. Poems by Madison Cawein. 
77 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

The prevailing tone is one of wistful melancholy, 
rather than one of positive sadness—a tone, which, 
however, instead of depressing, wins the reader to 
close sympathy with the writer. In the last volume, 
“The Garden of Dreams,” there was some evidence 
that Mr. Cawein wrote in a somewhat less hoveful 
spirit than theretofore. There is in this volume 
evidence of the growth of this idea of the hopeless- 
ness of his effort to attain that which forever beck- 
ons him on. 

It would be unfair to say that, as a_ whole, 
“Shapes and Shadows” is scarcely as good as cer- 
tain other volumes of Mr. Cawein. For if he has 
not sought the loftier highways which he has some- 
times trod, lured on and up by echoes of immortal 
music, he has but emphasized his perfect familiarity 
with the lower slopes, their meadows and orchards, 
their hills and forests, their streams. their valleys, 
and their flowers. Louisville Courier Journal. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. No. IV. in English Love 
Sonnet Series. 165 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.00. 

An edition printed in antique type with an orna- 

mental initial, bound in parchment and making a 

fair square volume. The spelling is modern. 


Slopes of Helicon and Other Poems, The. By Lloyd 
Mifflin, author of “At the Gates of Song.” II- 
lustrated. 155 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 
cents. 
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This title belongs properly to the first group of 
poems, which are classical in theme and generally 
classical in feeling. These are followed by a group 
of pastorals, by more sonnets and by sundry minor 
verses, in many of which the lyric touch is fine and 
clear. Philadelphia Times. 


Songs of England. By Alfred Austin. 67 pp. 16mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 
The Jubilee Ode and the rest of the Poet 
Laureate’s regular court jobs are here. 


Songs of Two Peoples. By James ‘Riley, author of 
“Poems,” etc. With frontispiece. 131 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

The “Songs of Two Peoples,” which James Riley 
sings, are devoted to New England and to Ireland. 
The bard swings with seeming ease from the Yankee 
speech of Hosea Bigelow to the brogue of Patrick. 

Philadelphia Record. 


Trumpeters and Other Poems, The. By Andrew 
Downing. 136 pp. 16mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

Mr. Downing is a native of Kansas, and his poet- 
ical inspiration came from his study of life and na- 
ture in the great Middle West. Much of his verse 
is very pleasing. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Vampire, The. By Rudyard Kipling. With frontis- 
piece. 18mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 
Verses, suggested by the painting by Philip 
Burne--Jones; with decorative covers and end 
papers from designs made by Blanche McManus. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Works of Lord Byron, The. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition, with illustrations. Poetry. Vol. 
I. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M. A. 
With portrait. 502 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.67. 

Byron has at last reached the position of a clas- 
sic English author—a position which, in accordance 
with a well-known philosophical formula of human 
progress, has been reached by the reconciliation of 
contradictions. In his lifetime he was regarded by 
not incompetent judges as one of the greatest of 
poets. For a generation after his death judges not 
less competent were inclined to regard him as hardly 
entitled to be called a poet at all. The counter-re- 
action has come, and we imagine we may take 
as its visible sign the publication of the first vol- 
ume of a new and standard edition of the poet’s 
complete works by the publishing house whose 
name has always been associated with his. “The 
Works of Lord Byron” is edited as to the Poems by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and as to the Letters by 
Rowland E. Prothero. Moreover, the text—which 
rests on the 1831 edition, as amended by repeated 
collations—has again been collated, and a number 
of hitherto unused MS. of various poems have 
been made use of in its preparation. There are, be- 
sides, a number of “hitherto unpublished additions,” 
which, in this volume, consist of early poems with a 
biographical, if not a literary, interest. The punctu- 
ation, which (to put it mildly) was not Byron’s 
forte, and has practically been due to his editor 
Gifford, has also been revised by the editors. 

London Speaker. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Congressional Committees. A study of the origins 
and development of our national and local legis- 
lative methods. By Lauros G. McConachie, 
Ph.D. Library of Economics and Politics. 441 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 


A careful synthetic study of the development of 
the machinery of American Legislative procedure, 
dealing particularly with the committee. 


Reality; or, Law and Order vs. Anarchy and Socialism. 
A reply to Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward’ and “Equality.” By George A. Sanders, 
M. A., author of “Orations, Addresses and Club 
Essays,” etc. 239 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.73. 

The writer considers “Equality” and ‘Looking 
Backward” wonderfully interesting dreams. Neither 
he believes, solves in any way the many problems of 
capital and labor, but, on the contrary, foments 
anarchy. He sets forth his views in chapters head- 
ed: Dreaming and dreamers; Character and cul- 
ture the basis of civilization; The present industrial 
system; Some real statistics for dreamers and pessi- 
mists; Evolution—in law; Mammonism, its perils 
and advantages; The masters of bread; Brotherly 
love; What God might have done. . 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of 
Riches. By Turgot. 1770. 112 pp. With ap- 
pendix. 16mo, 68 cents; by mail, 74 cents. 


There has just been added to the series known as 
“Economic Classics’ a vigorous and admirably 
edited translation of Turgot’s epoch-making ‘“Re- 
flections on the Formation and Distribution of 
Riches,” a book which was written in 1766 for the 
private enlightenment of two citizens of the world 
in the shape of a brace of philosophic Chinamen— 
wise men from the East who had come to Paris in 
search of ideas. It is odd to learn that China in 
those days was regarded by the French economists 
as the cradle of enlightened government. Turgot’s 
Celestial friends were going back to the Far East, 
and he drew up a list of questions which he wished 
them, in the light of the knowledge they had gained 
at his side, to answer as soon as they had recovered 
their foothold in Pekin. He wrote his “Reflexions 
sur la Formation et la Distribution des Richesses” 
as an aid to interpretation to his own formidable 
queries. Four years later he was induced by a 
prominent member of the Physiocratic School to let 
Europe as well as Asia have the benefit of such 
counsels of perfection. There is no need to dwell 
on the characteristics of Turgot’s “Reflections,” 
since every student of economics is aware that his 
conclusions were, to a large extent, a forecast of 
the teaching of Adam Smith. London Speaker. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Edwin L. 
Godkin, M. A., D. C. L. 265 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Democracy itself is not described in this book, 
but some of the departures it has made from the 
ways which its earlier promoters expected it to foi- 
low. Not all the deductions from the principle of 
equality have been proved correct, and Mr. Godkin 
pursues this theme with philosophic grasp and in- 
sight. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. By 
Henry H. Swain, Ph.D. Economic studies. 
161 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 
A summary of the statistical and economic work- 
ing of American railroad receiverships. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. By William Franklin 
Willoughby. Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics. 386 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 
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A study consisting of two fairly distinct parts: 
first, that of the problems of workingman’s insur- 
ance, involving a consideration of the grounds upon 
which the demand for the insurance of workingmen 
rests, the reasons which have given rise to the pres- 
ent pronounced movement in its favor, and the na- 
ture of the actuarial and other problems involved; 
and secondly, a description of the systems of work- 
ingmen’s insurance that have been organized in each 
country, and the present position of the problem in 
each. The author, who is of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, has had exceptional opportuni- 


ties for making this study. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


REFERENCE, 


Handy Reference Atlas of the World. Edited by J. G. 
Bartholomew, F. R. S. E., F. R. G. S., ete. 
Sixth edition. With general index and geo- 
graphical statistics. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

For current and casual desk use, the size of this 
atlas makes it most convenient and for a very busy 
man indispensible. Eighty new maps have been ad- 
ded, among them many city plans, and an index of 

15,000 names. 


Historical Reference Book, The. Comprising a chro- 
nological table of universal history; a chronolo- 
gical dictionary of universal history; a biograph- 
ical dictionary, with geographical notes for the 
use of students, teachers and readers. By Louis 
Heilprin. Revised to 1808, fifth edition, with 
a supplement. 590 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 


1.69. 

In the fifth edition of this most useful work, first 
issued in 1884, “The record of the world’s history 
contained in the present volume is brought down 
to the year 1898. The ‘Biographical Dictionary’ has 
been revised, and numerous changes have been 
made in accordance with the data furnished by re- 
cent publications. The ‘Supplement’ has been con- 
siderably enlarged.” 


Machinists’ and Engineers’ Pocket Manual. A com- 
pilation of rules and solved problems pertain- 
ing to steam engines, steam boilers, steam 
pumps, etc. Embracing a dictionary of terms 
used in steam engineering and electricity, etc. 
With original illustrations. Edited by D. B. 
Dixon, author of “The Mechanical Arts Simpli- 
fied,” etc. 381 pp. 32mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 

This is an entirely new edition, with a very large 
amount of new matter by D. B. Dixon and all the 
old matter brought up to date. A very valuable 
addition is a department giving not only all the 
questions asked applicants for an engineer’s license, 
but the correct answers thereto. N. Y. World. 


Statesman’s Year-Book, The. Statistical and histor- 
ical annual of the States of the World for the 
year 1898. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., 
with the assistance of I. P. A. Renwick, M. A., 
L. L. B. Thirty-fifth annual publication. Re- 
vised after official returns. 1166 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.89. 

See Review. 


Who’s Who. 1808. Second year of new issue. Ed- 


ited by Douglas Sladen. Fiftieth year. 846 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

This is the fiftieth year of this Annual Dictionary 
of living British celebrities—the second year of the 
New Issue. It contains nearly 7,000 biographies, 
mostly furnished or reviewed by the subjects them- 
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selves. About 1,000 new names are added to the 
present edition. What each person has done to 
merit mention in such a list is stated in admirably 
condensed form with other personal details as to 
family, etc. The list contains pseudonyms and a 
table of abbreviations. The manual is divided in 
two parts, of which Part I. contains in summary 
form much of the most called for statistics which is 
found in full in “‘Whittaker’s Almanac” and the 
“Statesman’s Year Book.” This is, however, only a 
series of select statistics and is not designed to come 
into any kind of comparison or competition with 
the larger and fuller manuals. These tables have, 
however, a distinct value of their own as they give 
the names of societies, Royal, National and Learned, 
a table of university degrees, universities, public 
schools with their head masters, chairs in the uni- 
versities, clubs, etc. The great feature of the book 
is, however, the brief biographies of Part ll. They 
contain notices of about 7,000 living British celeb- 
rities. The editor has vastly widened the usefulness 
of his book by his liberal interpretation of what en- 
titles a person to be ranked among celebrities, or, 
in other words, by aiming to make his dictionary 
useful rather than critical. Living celebrities are 
always most difficult to get definite information 
about. N. Y. Independent. 


RELIGION. 


Apostles, The. Including the period from the death 
of Jesus until the greater missions of Paul. By 
Ernest Renan, author of “Antichrist,” etc. 
Translated and edited by Joseph Henry Allen, 
D.D. 315 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
2.08. 

Tn this third volume of Renan’s History of Chris- 
tianity we have a view of the period from the death 
of Jesus until the greater missions of Paul. It is Dr. 
Allen’s opinion that so complete a picture of the 
moral and social condition of the world at a great 
historical epoch has never been so thoroughly given 
as in this volume. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Behind the Pardah. The story of C. E. Z. M. S. 
Work in India. By Irene H. Barnes, author of 
“Behind the Great Wall,” etc. With preface by 
Rev. T. A. Gurney, M. A. Illustrated by J. D. 
Mackenzie and Percy R. Craft. 264 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The Church of England Zanana Missionary So- 
ciety devotes itself specially to the evangelization of 
needy Hindu women. The Pardah is the hanging 
‘curtain before the zanana, or woman’s apartments, 
of a Hindu establishment. The writer describes the 
condition of the 130,000,000 of Hindu women with 
deep feeling. She feels that with the English con- 
querors rests the responsibility to change the hor- 
rible state of ignorance in which they live, to Chris- 
tianize and to educate them. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Construction of the Bible, The. By Walter F. Adeney, 
M. A., author of “How to Read the Bible,” ete. 
86 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Two lectures that were given at the Chautauqua 
in Matlock last summer. By the title, “The Con- 
struction of the Bible,” is meant not so much in the 
origin of its contents in the minds of the writers—a 
subject which opens up the great question of inspira- 
tion, its mode and method—as the putting together 
of the several parts of Scripture in one volume. 
This story of construction, therefore, is wholly lit- 
erary and historical. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Cross in Tradition, History and Art, The. By the Rev. 


William Wood Seymour. With illustrations. 
489 pp. Indexed. Folio, $6.75; by mail, $8.11. 
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This elaborate and beautiful volume begins with 
the early history of the cross in Pagan symbolism, 
its use in punishment, and carries the Christian 
story of the cross as a religious symbol to the 
present time. While non-critical, it is full of detail 
and research, and a bibliography and index com- 
plete the work. The author’s death interrupted his 
work, but as it is, it is most full. 


Current Questions for Thinking Men. By Robert 
Stuart MacArthur. 422 pp. 8vo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.40. 

The volume is made up of seventeen discourses 
and addresses delivered on various literary and ec- 
clesiastical occasions, and on various subjects of 
present interest. Among these subjects are: The 
Scholar in the World; Characteristics of True Cul- 
ture; Christianity and the Secular Spirit; Reasons 
for Being a Baptist; History of Baptist Principles; 
The Christian Year; Church and State; and The 
Regeneration of a Race. These subjects are all 

* presented and discussed with characteristic ability, 

indicating a high degree of scholarship. 

Lutheran Observer. 


Half-Hours With the Christ. By Thomas Moses. 
260 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

This book shows the influence of a devoted Chris- 
tian mother over a company of children who have 
been looking about for guidance and instruction. 

The one object of the twenty-five practical talks 
is to supply the developing mind with something 
more than it receives in mere social contact. The 
great teachings of Christianity are so beautifully 
and plainly put. before the young minds harassed 
with interminable questionings that their doubts 
disappear as the mist before the potent rays of the 
sun. N.Y. Fess. 


Heroes of the Mission Field. Links in the story of 
missionary work from the earliest ages to the 
close of the eighteenth century. By the Right 
Rev. W. Parkenham Walsh, D.D. Fourth edi- 
tion. 249 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The story of the great pioneers of missionary 
work, from the earliest ages down to the period of 

Livingstone and Patteson, is told with striking 

power and vividness. 


Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. By The Right 
Rey. W. Parkenham Walsh, D.D. Fourth edi- 
tion. 344 pp. I2m0, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Brief sketches of the following missionaries are 
presented: Henry Martyn, India and Persia, 1805- 
1812; William Carey, India, 1793-1834; Adoniram 
Judson, Burmah, 1813-1850; Robert Morrison, 
China, 1807-1834; Samuel Marsden, New Zealand, 
1814-1838; John Williams, Polynesia, 1817-1839; 
William Johnson, West Africa, 1816-1823; John 
Hunt, Fiji, 1838-1848; Allen Gardiner, South Amer- 
ica, 1835-1851; Alexander Duff, India, 1829-1864; 
David Livingstone, Africa, 1840-1873; Bishop Pat- 
teson, Melanesia, 1855-1871. 


New Forms of Christian Education. An address to 
the University Hall Guild. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 39 pp. 12mo, 28 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward read a paper on “New 

Forms of Christian Education” before the Univers- 

ity Hall Guild about six years ago. It is now re- 

printed with an original preface. Mrs. Ward con- 
siders the epoch beginning with the French Revolu- 
tion the greatest in the history of Christianity since 
the coming of Christ Himself, and with simplicity 
and modesty yet with eloquence she pictures the 
changing conditions of the day. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Outline of Christian Theology, An. By William New- 
ton Clarke, D.D. 488 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.50; 
by mail, $2.69. 

A republication, with some revision of a work, 

first issued in 1894. 


Prince of Peace; or, The Beautiful Life of Jesus, The. A 
graphic and thoughtful narrative of the path- 
ways trodden, the scenes visited, the burdens 
borne, the help rendered, the blessings bestowed 
and the lessons taught by Jesus the Christ when 
on His earthly pilgrimage from the Manger to 
the Throne. By Isabella \s. Alden (Pansy), 
author of “Overruled,” etc. Revised edition. 
Illustrated by Hofmann. 561 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 

First published in 1890, this life of Christ for 
growing children, and not for them alone, is now 
reissued, revised and carefully rewritten. It en- 
deavors to realize the circumstances and surround- 
ings of Christ’s life. The narrative is fluent and 
dwells much upon environment. 


Psalms and Lamentations, The. Edited, with an in- 
troduction and notes. By Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A., Ph.D Two volumes. The Modern 
Reader’s Bible. 216, 247 pp. 18mo, 38 cents 
each; by mail, 48 cents; leather, 45 cents; by 
mail, 55 cents. 

The Psalms are lyric poetry in its full beauty and 
perfection. They are hymns and sacred songs con- 
structed in various forms, adapted to music, and to 
be sung as responsive chants, chorus answering to 
chorus, or a chorus responding to a solo. In our 
English bibles they have unfortunately been chopped 
up into short paragraphs or sentences, which are 
numbered, and in this shape they lose some of their 
significance and charm. Josephus and others main- 
tain that they were composed in metre, and they 
certainly have a measured, rhythmical tread which is 
best expressed in poetic lines, as for example: 


Blessed is the Lord God, the God of Israel, 
Who only doeth wondrous things: 
And blessed be His glorious name for ever: 
And let the whole earth be filled with His glory. 
Amen, and Amen! 


The stanza structure brings out the meaning and 
expresses the sentiment more effectively than does 
plain prose. In all the psalms, whether hymns fes- 
tive, penitential, votive, processional, or national, 
there is an adjustment of syllables producing har- 
monious cadence. There is also great variety in 
the number and arrangement of lines, every possible 
form of Hebrew poetry being represented. 


N. Y. Home Journal. 


Scientist’s Confession of Faith. With an introduction 
by W. H. P. Faunce, D.D. 32 pp. 16mo, paper, 
10 cents, postpaid. 

Dr. Emily Louisa Gregory, 1841-1897, Cornell, 
1881, Zurich, 1886, was a most promising teacher 
of Botany at Smith, Bryn Mawr and Barnard. 
After having left the faith of her childhood she re- 
turned to it, and this pamphlet recounts her re-con- 
version. 

Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, A. 
By John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D., author of 
“A Harmony of the Gospels,” etc. New (twen- 
ty-third) edition. Edited by Edwin Charles 
Dargan, D.D. 562 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.53. 

First published in 1870, this work in twenty-seven 
years has gone through twenty-two editions and 
has been more widely used than any other text- 
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book in the field. The present revision rests al- 
most altogether on one prepared by the original 
author. 


Turning Points. By Archibald Campbell Knowles, 
author of “A Layman’s Lent,” etc. With an 
introduction by the Rt. Rev. Leighton Cole- 
man, D.D., LL.D. 112 pp. 18mo, 32 cents; 
by mail, 35 cents. 

Practical talks to those on the threshold of active 
life in the world. The book points out the great 
responsibility in choosing one’s career in profession 
or business; indicates some of the great dangers 
and temptations that await all; exhorts to Christian 
manliness and bravery, and points out the funda- 
mental need of religion and religious worship. Be- 
sides the addresses is added a chapter on Christian 
doctrine and practice, and an anpendix containing 
daily morning and evening prayers and devotions 
for the Holy Communion. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Way and the Walk, The. By J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D. D., and F. B. Meyer, M.A. 32 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

Two tracts on conversion and seven rules of 
living. 


SCIENCE. 


Studies in Philcsophical Criticism and Construction. 
By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M. A. 426 pp. 
12mo, $4.20; by mail, $4.37. 

An attempt to restate the foundation of philoso- 
phic thought from the standpoint of the present 
Scotch-English position and outlook, and to ar- 
range their foundations with reference to psychol- 
ogy, to logic and epistomology and to ethics and 
metaphysics. In other words, to the mechanism of 
the wind, to its operation and working and to its 
object and ontological environment. Experimental 
psychology is almost ignored. 


SELECTIONS. 


Ethics of Hobbes as Contained in Selections from his 
Works, The. With an introduction by E. Her- 
shey Sneath, Ph.D. 377 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.47. 

The ethical and political philosophy of Hobbes 
are so intimately related that they cannot be sepa- 
rated. In consequence of this, the extracts from his 
writings, which form the major part of this volume, 
have been chosen with reference to a study of both. 
To this end parts one and two of “Leviathan,” and 
chapter 6 and 7 of “De corpore politico” have been 
selected. The extracts are preceded by a biblio- 
graphy, a biographical sketch of Hobbes, an expo- 
sition of his ethics, etc. Publishers’ W eekly. 


First Philosophers of Greece, The. An edition and 
translation of the remaining fragments of the 
Pre-sokratic philosophers, together with a trans- 
lation of the more important accounts of their 
opinions contained in the early epitomes of their 
works. By Arthur Fairbanks. 300 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

See With New Books. 


Here and There and Everywhere. Reminiscences by 
M. E. W. Sherwood. Illustrated. 301 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

Without being, strictly speaking, a professional 
author, Mrs. Sherwood is a very agreeable writer. 
She is diffuse and rambling, but she says things 
worth saying and worth reading. In this volume we 
have a series of reminiscences put together without 
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much art, but conveying vivid ideas cf many parts 
of Europe and many famous people. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Early speeches. Springfield 
speech. Cooper Union speech. Inaugural ad- 
dresses. Gettysburg addresses. Selected letters. 
Lincoln’s last speech. With portrait. 167 pp. 
18mo, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents; leather, 45 
cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

This admirable selection covers political speeches, 
letters and addresses. It would be hard to name a 
book which in shorter space gives a better concep- 
tion of Lincoln’s power. 


New Century Speaker for School and College, The. A 
collection of extracts from the speeches of Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles 
H. Parkhurst, Henry W. Grady, James G. 
Blaine, James A. Garfield, Henry Ward Beecher, 
William H. Seward, Wendell Phillips, George 
William Curtis and others; selected and adapted 
for use in declamation, and in the study of 
American oratory in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. By Henry Allyn Frink, Ph.D. 
346 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

These selections, by a late and lamented professor 
of Amherst, are from the speeches of the last half 
century, and a large number are of a character which 
interest a student and appeal to his imagination, 
awakening his power to get the attention of an 
audience, persuade and convince it. The preface is 
an excellent summary of method in the pedagogisms 
of recitation. 


Standard Recitations. By best authors. <A choice 
collection of beautiful compositions carefully 
compiled for school, lyceum, parlor and other 
entertainments. By Frances P. Sullivan. No. 
47. 48 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

Selections from poems and poetry in the “poetic 
corner” of the newspaper and some recent plays. 


Women of the Old Testament. Studies in Woman- 
hood. By Robert F. Horton, M. A., D.D., 
author of “Oliver Cromwell,” etc. 291 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents, by mail. 

In an interesting preface Dr. Horton explains 
that his book does not include all the women of the 
Old Testament, nor does the interest of the studies 
lie exclusively in the fact that they are taken from 
the Old Testament. He begins the work by discus- 
sing Eve, the symbol of womanhood, and explains 
how the book of Genesis should be read, pointing 
out at the same time that Paul sanctioned the de- 
scription of the story of Hagar and Sarah as an 
allegory, and that in the same way the story of 
the Garden of Eden is an allegory, just as Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” is. At the same time the fact 
that the Old Testament abounds in allegory does 
not detract from its sacred character. On the con- 
trary, the sacredness of Scripture is increased when 
we discover in these allegories the deeper meaning 
underlying the simple story. The Fall of Man does 
not rest on the authenticity of the story of Eden. 
It is truer to say that the story of Eden rests on 
the deep inward conviction of man concerning his 
fall. While it would be “an unfounded assumption 
to treat Eve as an historical character, the Eve of 
the allegory is as true to life and as rich in Divine 
teaching as the Christian or the Mercy of Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’” In twenty not very long 
chapters the author treats of the principal women of 
the Old Testament in a way that engages the atten- 
tion. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada. A journey of 3,200 
miles by canoe and snowshoe through the bar- 
ren lands. By J. W. Tyrrell, C. E., D. L. S. 
Including a list of plants collected on the ex- 
pedition, a vocabulary of Eskimo words, a route 
map and full classified index. With illustrations 
from photographs taken on the journey, and 
from drawings by Arthur Heming. 280 pp. 
Indexed. 8&vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

This journey was made by canoe and on 
snowshoes, the region traversed, between Hud- 
son Bay and the Great Slave Lake, being cov- 
ered with perpetual snow. The trip was made 
under the direction of the Canadian Government for 
the purpose of exploring this frozen desert, and the 
scientific labors of the party and the results thereof 
being duly reported to the Dominion authorities, 
no mention is made of the same in this volume. It 
contains purely a personal narrative of adventure— 
of the haps and mishaps necessarily befalling trav- 
ellers in unknown regions within the Arctic Circle. 
but there is an appendix given in which a list of 
plants collected by the expedition is printed, and 
also a vocabulary of Eskimo words and phrases. 

The most important matters of general interest 
are the author’s descriptions of the country and his 
observations on the Eskimos. 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Farthest North. Being the record of a voyage of 
exploration of the ship “Fram,” 1893-96, and of 
a fifteen months’ sleigh journey by Dr. Nansen 
and Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
With an appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain 
of the “Fram.” Illustrated. Popular edition. 
679 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 
This edition is in one handy volume, is from 
entirely new plates, contains the complete narrative 
of his famous polar expedition, the appendix by 
Sverdrup, captain of the Fram, has an etched por- 
trait of Nansen and sixteen of the more important 
illustrations given in the two volume edition.. 
Hartford Post. 


General Manager’s Story, The. Old-time reminiscences 
of railroading in the United States. By Herbert 
Elliott Hamblen, author of “On Many Seas.” 
Illustrated. 311 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See With New Books. 


Journal of Jacob Fowler, The. Narrating an adventure 
from Arkansas through the Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico, 
to the sources of Rio Grande Del Norte, 1821- 
22. Edited, with notes, by Elliott Coues. 183 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

See With New Books. 


Little Tourney to Cuba, A. By Horace Disbrow Reeve. 
Illustrated. 25 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

This book records the experiences and impres- 
sions of the author during a sojourn in the island, 
describes the customs of the people and the scenes 
of Havana. Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. 

By Harry de Windt, F. R. G. S., author of 
“A Ride to India,” ete. With map and illus- 
trations. 314 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.12. 

See Review. 

USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 

Prospecting for Minerals. A practical handbook for 

prospectors, explorers, settlers, and all interest- 


ed in the opening up and development of new 
lands. B- S. Herbert Cox. Being Vol. I. of 
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the “New Land Series.” With illustrations. 
239 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.72. 
Opens with a sketch of geology, a chapter suc- 
ceeds on the determination of minerals. Mines and 
stratified deposits are then discussed, and a chapter 
is devoted to each leading mineral. The work is 
intended for prospectors, already having some 
training. 


Social Pictorial Satire. Reminiscences and apprecia- 
tions of English illustrators of the past genera- 
tion. By George du Maurier. With illustra- 
tions. 100 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See Review. 


Story of Photography, The. By Alfred T. Story. 
With thirty-eight illustrations. The Library of 
Useful Stories. 169 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 30 
cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

An index and thirty-eight illustrations render use- 
ful this compact account of photography from the 
first silver plate to the cinematograph. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

“Worldly Ways and By-Ways.” By Eliot 
Gregory. 

“The Life of David Dudley Field.” By Henry 
M. Field, D.D. 

“The Christian Pastor and the Working Church.” 
By Washington Gladden, D.D. 

“Cornell Stories.” By James Gardner Sanderson. 

“The King’s Jackal.” By Richard Harding Davis. 

“Seven Months a Prisoner.” By J. V. Hadley. 

“The Indian Frontier War.” By Lionel James. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


“Manual of the History of French Literature.” 
By Ferdinand Brunetiére. 

“Municipal Monopolies.” By Edward W. Bemis, 
Ph.D. 

“A General History of the World.” By Victor 
Duruy. 

“The Glory of the Imperfect.” By weorge Her- 
bert Palmer, LL.D. 

“The Evolution of the College Student.” By 
William Dewitt Hyde. 

“What is Art?” By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 


D. Appleton and Company: 

“The Art of Taxidermy.” By John Rowley. 

“Outlines of the Earth’s History.” By Prof. N. 
S. Shaler. 

“Familiar Life in Field and Forest.” By F. 
Schuyler Matthews. 

“Kronstadt.” By Max Pemberton. 

“Lucky Bargee.” By Harry Lander. 

“Political Crime.” By Louis Proal. 

“On the Farm.” By F. W. Parker and Nellie 
L. Helm. 

“News from the Birds.” By L. S. Keyser. 

“Torn Sails.” By Allen Raine. 

‘“Materfamilias.” By Ada Cambridge. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
“Northward Over the Great Ice.” 
Perry. 
“Javan Ben Seir.” By Walker Kenedy. 
“The Haunts of Men.” By Robert W. Chambers. 


By Robert E. 
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With the New Books. 
‘“‘Congressional Committees’’—‘“‘ Bartholomew’s ‘ Handy Reference Atlas’ ’'—‘‘ The Court- 
ships of Queen Elizabeth’’—‘“‘ Founders Day at Hampton’’—‘‘ The Future of the Balkan 
States ’’—‘* The General Manager’s Story’’—‘‘ The Downfall’’—‘‘ The First Philosophers 
of Greece ’’—‘‘ The Ethics of Hobbes ’’—'‘ Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age ’’— 
“The Journal of Major Jacob Fowler ’’—‘* The First Republic of Virginia ’’—‘‘ Cheerful 
Yesterdays ’’—“ Life in Early Britain ’’—‘‘A Flower-hunter in Queensland and New Zealand.” 
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Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop—The Eugene Field I Knew—The New Thackeray—The 

Statesman’s Year-Book—A Study in Adolescence—The Franks—The Royal Navy—Jefferson 

in Phiiadelphia—The Goldfields of Alaska—A Story of a Boy—Joseph Jefferson at Home— 

The Standard Bearer—Italian Literature—Social Pictorial Satire— American Wives and 
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Other Tales of the Fair Green—Four for a Fortune. 
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="Organic Evolution” is the title of a little 


Herbert Spencer. 


e aw work by the Duke of Argyll which Mr. Mur- 
ray will publish shortly. The book has arisen 
out of the Duke’s recent controversy with Mr. 


= “Meg of the Scarlet Foot” is the title of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate a new novel by Mr. W. Edwards Tirebuck 

. which Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce. 
Is the most effective and agree- It is a romance of modern life dealing with the 
able remedy in existence for strong Celtic element in Lancashire, where, 


as well as in Wales, the scenes are laid. 


reventing indigestion, and re- see 
P § > : London Publishers’ Circular. 


lieving those diseases arising 


=Mr. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish a 


from a disordered stomach. work to be called “The Annals of Mont 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 


Blanc,” by Mr. Charles Edward Mathews. It 
is intended to form a complete monograph of 


Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent the mountain. Mr. Mathews has a special 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant knowledge of the subject, having attained the 
acidulated drink when properly diluted summit of Mont Blanc eleven times and by 
with water and sweetened.”’ five different routes. He has been a diligent 


collector of its literature, and is a former presi- 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to ; a 2 = 
Rumford Chemical Werks, Providence, R. I. dent of the Alpine Club. The work will be 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations profusely illustrated by Signor Sella and others. 
For sale by all Druggists London Athenaeum. 
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